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THE POLISH PROBLEM IN PRUSSIA. 


A NUMBER of manifestations in the Polish provinces of Prussia, giv- 
ing evidence of a growing spirit of unrest and of dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions, and a marked desire to force the Prussian Govern- 
ment to abandon its present policy, have recently awakened fresh 
interest in the Polish problem, and more especially so far as it con- 
cerns Prussia. 

It is of interest to note that it is precisely in that part of ancient 
Poland which is in a material way by far the most prosperous, as well 
as intellectually the most advanced, namely, the Prussian section, that 
the Polish national spirit is now most vigorously asserting itself. The 
Austrian part, known politically as the Kingdom of Galicia, has practi- 
cally been enjoying autonomy for a generation; and there the Polish 
element, constituting the bare majority, in a total population of about 
seven millions, is dominant both politically and socially. But Galicia, 
economically and intellectually considered, is far behind the Polish 
provinces of Prussia. This is also true in a still higher degree of Rus- 
sian Poland. The reasons which operate in bringing about this strenu- 
ous resistance to Prussian rule in Polish provinces are diverse. The 
principal ones, however, are differences of race and creed. 

The only two provinces of Prussia which can be properly called 
Polish — that is, where the Poles are numerically predominant — are 


Posen and West Prussia. There are also, however, in the provinces of 
Kast Prussia and Silesia large districts which are settled almost exclu- 
sively by people of Polish race. In Silesia it is the “upper” or eastern 
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portion, adjoining Russia and Austria, which is Polish, and in that 
region Polish agitation is of very recent growth. But it has made rapid 
progress there, so much so that at recent elections to the Reichstag and 
the Diet the candidates of the Polish party were triumphant. Alto- 
gether, the population of Polish blood and language in these four prov- 
inces numbers about two and a half millions. Scattered throughout the 
remainder of the Empire, or settled in more or less compact colonies — 
particularly in the mining districts of Westphalia and the Rhine, but 
also in both the Prussian province of Saxony and in the little kingdom 
of Saxony, as well as in Berlin and its suburbs, where there is alone a 
Polish population of about 50,000—another half million of Poles may 
be found. But while the latter cause the Prussian Government some 
anxiety for various reasons, it is in the Polish provinces that they have 
become a real danger to the state. 

Disaffection had repeatedly shown itself in previous years. Both 
during the Polish rising of 1846 in Russia and Austria and during 
that of 1863 in Russia there were evident signs of it on Prussian terri- 
tory as well. But while a few slight skirmishes took place between 
Prussian detachments and ill-organized bands of Polish insurgents, there 
was no general insurrection of the Poles in Prussia. Since 1863 Polish 
disaffection both in Prussia and Russia has been latent. 

So far as the material development of her Polish provinces goes, 
Prussia deserves unstinted praise. This can be shown on every count. 
When they became an integral portion of the Prussian monarchy, the 
condition of these provinces was truly deplorable. Not only German 
but also French and Polish writers agree in this judgment. Frederick 
the Great, with his characteristic energy, at once went about the task 
of amelioration. He devoted a considerable portion of Prussia’s meagre 
resources to improvements of every kind. Whole villages and towns 
were rebuilt. The impoverished peasantry was furnished with seed 
corn, potatoes, and cattle, and taxes were remitted for years. German 
colonies were established, and for a long time the Government aided 
them in attaining a sound financial basis. German mechanics and mer- 
chants, German physicians and druggists, were encouraged to settle in 
Polish towns. The civil administration, which had been in a chaotic 
and wholly unsatisfactory state, was put on a sound basis, and security 
of life and property was rigidly enforced. During the fourteen years 
that intervened between the acquisition of these Polish lands and the 
death of Frederick the Great, the population had increased nearly fifty 
per cent, and a revival of prosperity was apparent. 
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THE POLISH PROBLEM IN PRUSSIA. 261 
This policy of improvement has been more or less faithfully adhered 
to by all the Prussian rulers from that time on. Of course, the long 
Napoleonic wars and Prussia’s reverses between 1806 and 1813, during 
which time she was deprived of her Polish provinces, had an unfortu- 
nate effect upon the latter. But with the restoration of peace and read- 
justment on the same political lines as obtained before the Napoleonic 
upheaval came a return to steady if slow improvement. 

The more rapid rise of these provinces, economically considered, 
dates, however, from 1863. It is coincident with the long and success- 
ful reign of William I, afterward chosen German Emperor. Within 
the last forty years the wealth of the Polish sections of Prussia has 
quadrupled. The Polish spendthrift nobility, who were in the habit of 
squandering their revenues in riotous fashion in either Paris or Warsaw, 
have become thrifty and money-wise, and much of their capital is now 
safely deposited in Polish banks. Agricultural methods have undergone 
a radical change for the better. Primitive tools and contrivances have 
given place to labor-saving machinery, and the work of the small far- 
mer and tenant has become much more efficient. On the larger estates 
especially, owing to more intense culture and to the establishment of 
beet-sugar factories and distilleries, revenues have vastly increased, and 
the old and rickety barns and stables have been replaced by solid, well- 
constructed buildings. Minerals, which formerly were left where na- 
ture had placed them, are now scientifically mined. Iron and cval are 
among the most important staples of Upper Silesia, and salt and iron 
mines are worked at a handsome profit in West Prussia. Agricultural 
products of every kind have greatly improved in quality, and cattle and 
horses of good breeds are now the rule. Agricultural fairs are an estab- 
lished institution. 

The greatest boon, however, that has come to these provinces is the 
rise of a sturdy and fairly prosperous middle class. It was the absence 
of this class which probably contributed more than any other single fac- 
tor to the downfall of Poland as a nation. Up to about twenty-five 
years ago the small middle class to be met with in Polish towns and 
cities was composed almost wholly of Germans and Jews. To-day the 
young and well-educated generation of Poles have largely replaced them. 
Polish merchants, bankers, shopkeepers, mechanics, artisans, physicians, 
lawyers, and engineers are now in the majority. 

Within the last two years the Prussian Government has decided on 
another vast scheme for benefiting these provinces. This was done at 
the instance of the late Prussian minister of finance, Dr. von Miquel, 
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a very able man. His programme, which was carried through the 
Prussian Diet, binds the state, for an indefinite period, to an annual 
expenditure of some ten million marks in erecting new and substantial 
schoolhouses, public libraries, museums, and buildings for higher insti- 
tutions of learning, the latter, of course, in a few of the centrally located 
cities, like Posen and Dantzic. Special appropriations are made for the 
adequate endowment of these institutions. 

Education has, of course, also made rapid strides. While in the 
Polish provinces of Russia illiteracy is still frightfully prevalent, the 
latest obtainable statistics showing but twenty in every hundred of the 


population able to read and write, the percentage of illiterates in the 
Polish provinces of Prussia is but slightly above three — surely a strik- 
ing contrast. Compulsory education is now strictly enforced. The 
percentage of Poles who study at German universities has increased 
tenfold since 1880. German scholars of Polish race have of late dis- 
tinguished themselves on several conspicuous occasions. The projected 


establishment of a fine and liberally endowed technical high-school in 
Dantzic will be another step in advance. 

In fine, nobody conversant with the facts can doubt that the mate- 
rial and intellectual progress of these Polish provinces under Prussian 
rule has for the last generation been all that could be reasonably ex- 
pected. While it is true that even to-day the material and mental 
level of that region is not as high as in the western provinces, with 
their greater natural resources and their older civilization, it is equally 
true that the relative gain in the former has been more marked. 

In her political attitude toward her Polish subjects, Prussia has not, 
however, been so successful. It is true that she has never used such 
harsh or cruel measures in suppressing Polish national aspirations as 
Russia has employed all along. But, for one thing, there are enormous 
racial and religious differences that interpose obstacles in the path of 
amalgamating the Poles with the northern Prussians. And, for another 
thing, Prussia has been neither consistent nor wise in her endeavor to 
Germanize the Poles. There has been neither a steady policy of sup- 
pression nor one of moral suasion. Her policy in this respect has mate- 
rially differed under every Prussian monarch that has reigned since 
1772. Not to go back too far, I shall merely speak of the period since 
the accession of William I, about forty years ago. 

That monarch, as will be remembered, had been kept from marry- 
ing a noble and beautiful Polish lady, Princess Elise Radziwill, only 
by dynastic reasons and by the strict command of his father and sover- 
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eign, Frederick William III. He had retained from that romantic inci- 
dent in his life an affection for the Poles. This was particularly true 
as regards the Polish nobility. Hence the Polish policy of that kindly 
old ruler was for a long time friendly, nay indulgent, and at his court 
were seen many of the foremost representatives of the Polish aristocracy, 
the so-called Polish “court party,” of which the brothers Radziwill, 
Prince Czartoryski, Prince Sulkovski, and others were the most striking 
figures. Prince Antonin Radziwill was the old King’s favorite aide-de- 
camp, and likewise his usual counsellor in Polish affairs. 

But in the middle of the seventies Bismarck precipitated the so-called 
“Culturkampf,” that bitter struggle between the Roman Church, or rather 
hierarchy, and the Prussian state. The Poles have been for centuries 
among the most devoted sons of Mother Church, and when the Polish 
primate, Cardinal Ledochovski, was thrown into jail at Posen, and with 
him scores, and at one time almost an even hundred, of the minor 
clergy, for steadfastly refusing to submit to state dictation in the gov- 
erning of the Church, this treatment produced a dual effect. It made 
the Polish priesthood the inveterate foe of Prussia, and it injected a 
new and rancorous element into the anti-German sentiment of their 
flocks. During those years there was sown a seed of hatred which has 
since sprouted rankly. There has been added to the strife of race the 
venom of religious antagonism. It is only since then that the masses of 
the Poles in Prussia have learned to look upon their German neighbors 
and fellow-citizens as enemies of their faith. This belief has been stu- 
diously fostered by the Polish clergy, and it has by this time been so 
firmly engrafted in the head and heart of the lower-class Pole as to have 
become with him an axiom. This is so much the case that even those 
Germans who, like the Poles, are Catholics are not exempted from the 
Pole’s unreasoning hatred, as the Centre, or Catholic, party in the Reichs- 
tag and the Prussian Diet has since found out to its cost, when its can- 
didates were defeated in Polish election districts. 

However, the “Culturkampf” finally ended. Bismarck, who later 
on himself admitted it to have been a sad mistake, had to bend before 
the power of the Roman pontiff. But the evil had been wrought. If 
anything, the Polish religious hatred of Protestant Prussia and Germany 
has since been intensified. For the old King and Emperor, William I, 
the Poles had preserved at least a part of the old affection. Their feel- 
ings for the present William are of a different kind. The Polish nobles 
have disappeared from the court of Berlin. Some five or six years ago, 
yielding to the urgent appeals of the German press and a number of 
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political advisers, William II and the Prussian cabinet decided on a 
more energetic policy toward the Poles. The most potent argument that 
had been advanced in the Emperor’s hearing, and doubtless the one 
which decided him, was that the Poles plotted treason. Furthermore, 
it was urged that the powerful aid of the state was required to prevent 
the continuance of the process of Polonization as directed against the 
German minority in the Polish provinces and districts. This needs 
some explanation. 

No doubt the ultimate object of Polish agitation everywhere is the 
reéstablishment of Poland as a national and political entity. This aim, 
in fact, has been proclaimed by every Polish orator and politician — and 
with the Poles these two terms are synonymous — on numberless public 
occasions. Even such moderate Polish leaders as Cegielski and Kosciel- 
ski, who at one time belonged to the Berlin court party, have confessed 
the restoration of Poland to be their ideal. This was avowed in the 
speeches they made two years ago at a great Polish gathering in Cra- 
cow. The Kaiser thereupon struck their names from his court list. 
The Polish press in Prussia and Austria has often elaborated this idea. 
The aim of every Polish patriot, according to these papers, is to see a 
Poland arise, on the ashes of the past, stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea—a country 720 miles in length and almost as much in 
width, comprising 400,000 square miles, and with a population of 35 
millions. It would embrace the so-called Polish provinces of Prussia, 
to within a short distance of Berlin, with half the Prussian shore of the 
Baltic. It would also embrace Galicia, and the whole of that portion 
of Russia which at one time, some of it three hundred years ago, formed 
part of Poland at her largest. 

Such a Poland would be by no means homogeneous. It would in- 
clude the Cossacks of the Don and the Dnieper, and the domain of the 
so-called “Little,” “Black,” and “White” Russians, as well as that of 
the Ruthenians, Lithuanians, and Masovians. There would be fifteen 
per cent of Jews and six per cent of Germans in this total population, 
as well asa liberal sprinkling of Roumanians, Magyars, and gypsies. 


Thus, the real Poles, ethnologically considered, i.¢., those speaking 


Polish and of Polish race and sympathies, would barely form the major- 
ity. However, there are other countries where a similar apportionment 
seems to work quite satisfactorily, as, for instance,in Hungary. But in 
point of creed there would be a similar diversity; for of the total popu- 
lation now dwelling on the territories embraced by this projected Pan- 
Poland, about forty per cent are of the Greek Orthodox faith, and only 
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another forty per cent of the Roman Catholic, while fifteen per cent are 
Hebrews, some four per cent Protestant, and the small remainder pagan. 
As to the standard of civilization, that, too, would show enormous differ- 
ences. Of the total population thus formed, over sixty per cent would 
be grossly illiterate. Thus, the new body politic would from the first 
carry within it the seeds of raciaé and religious dissension. 

However that may be, the creation of such a new Poland, by what- 
ever means, is the ultimate goal of Polish patriots everywhere, accord- 
ing to the Polish press and the Polish writers and poets. The present 
agitation is but preparatory for that. It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that there is impending a great Polish revolution having for 
its purpose the realization of the above dream. The Poles have learned 
patience, concentration, and wariness in the awful school of adversity 
through which they have passed. Since the last great uprising, that of 
1863, they have acquired the wisdom and caution that come even to an 
ill-starred race from a defeat sealed by the slaughter of thousands. They 
now know better the sources of their own strength and weakness, and 
they mean to bide their time. They trust to time to right them. No 


more rash and ill-prepared risings for them, nor any reliance on the im- 
potent sympathy of the world. In that respect the Boer war has been 


another stern lesson for them. They are waiting for the possible great 
events of the future — for serious entanglements among the great pow- 
ers ; for a great revolution in Russia — hence the large percentage of Poles 
among the Nihilists; for the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary after 
the death of the present monarch; for a great war between Russia and 
France on the one side and Germany on the other; for a general politi- 
cal upheaval and a state of deep exhaustion following; for any or all of 
these catastrophes. And what is then to be done for a reéstablishment 
of Poland by the Polish leaders in thought and action will depend on 
circumstances. This is about the gist of their reasoning on this matter. 
Meanwhile the Polish martial spirit is to be kept alive; the longing 
for national independence is to be stimulated by every effective means; 
and agitation in every form is to go on. The advance of education 
among the Poles, and particularly among those in Prussia, will make 
them, when the time is ripe, all the more formidable foes. 

This, be it understood, is the outline of the Polish programme as it 
lives, more or less succinctly defined, in the breast of the Poles on Prus- 
sian, Austrian, and Russian soil, and as it has been proclaimed on many 
public occasions of recent years. The great patriotic gatherings that 
have taken place, mostly on the soil of Galicia, were exploited in that 
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sense, as, for example, the meetings in commemoration of great Poles 
like Mickievicz, Krasinski, Sobieski, Kosciusko, Copernicus, and Slo- 
vacki, which took place in such Polish centres as Cracow, Lemberg, 
Warsaw, Posen, and Gnesen. On some of these occasions the Austrian 
Government allowed a great latitude in proselytizing the masses that 
had come from beyond the Russian and Prussian borders in behalf of 
the idea of an independent Poland. At some of these great patriotic 
gatherings, however, the authorities interfered. At the unveiling of the 
Mickievicz monument in Warsaw there was a collision between the 
Russian troops, called out for the purpose, and the crowd, and a number 
of persons were killed or wounded. Sometimes, too, such inflammable 
meetings are prohibited by the authorities, or else shorn of their excit- 
ing features. 

The Polish gymnastic associations, or “sokols,” serve, as similar 
organizations did in Prussia when that country was preparing to throw 
off the yoke of Napoleon in 1813, for the purpose of forming the nuclei 
of armed bodies. In the Prussian Diet the minister of the interior not 
long ago, in the course of a long exposé of the methods employed by 
Polish agitators, described these sokols as hotbeds of treason, and read 
several speeches made at sokol meetings which were certainly violent 
enough. The number of these clubs in the Prussian part of Poland he 
gave at between two and three hundred, with a total membership ex- 
ceeding 50,000. He said that many of them were well supplied with 
arms, and regularly drilled in military fashion. The membership of 
these sokols in Galicia is unknown, but it must be considerable. About 
the sokols in Russia statistics are not obtainable. At all events, in case 
of another Polish uprising these soko/s could furnish a large and well 
organized body of insurgents. 

Polish literature, more particularly lyrical poetry, has been for many 


years instrumental in keeping alive the national aspirations. Most effec- 


tive in this way are the popular ballads that have been set to music, and 
that celebrate Polish deeds of valor in days gone by, especially those in 
which Germans or Russians were defeated. Such ballads are sung at 
Polish social gatherings, both private and public, and their number and 
scope are constantly added to. Booklets containing several hundreds of 
them are sold at a nominal price,and may be found to-day in the hum- 
blest Polish homes. They are nearly all keyed in the popular vein, and 
they cannot fail to inflame the minds of such impressionable people as 
the Poles. But Polish prose literature, too, has largely been in the ser- 
vice of the national idea. This is the case even with the majority of 
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the works of Henryk Sienkievicz, whose Polish historical novels are 
pitched in the patriotic key. 

But to speak once more exclusively of the Poles in Prussia, the fact 
must not be overlooked that representative government has given them, 
just as to the Irish in the British Parliament, another formidable weapon. 
There are in the Prussian Diet, as well as in the German Reichstag, 
thirteen Polish delegates, composing in either body the so-called Polish 
faction. Nearly all these men are able, bold, and eloquent. They are, 
besides, skilful in parliamentary tactics, and wield a power far beyond 
their actual numbers. Of course, it is the cue of these Polish delegates 
to hinder as much as possible the Government’s Polish policy, and to 
pooh-pooh the charges made on the floor against Polish agitators. In 
this they find, in almost every case, powerful allies in the Ultramon- 
tane party. 

And that brings me to the Polish clergy as a political factor in 
Prussia. I stated above that the Polish clergy, largely as a consequence 
of the so-called “Culturkampf,” have become the most dangerous foe of 
the Government in its Polish policy, and more especially in its syste- 
matic attempt to Germanize the Poles. From the Polish primate, Arch- 
bishop de Stablevski, down to the humblest Polish village priest, the 
Polish clergy in Prussia, as also in Russia, present a solid phalanx in 


their resistance to the plan of amalgamation. And when it is said that 
the Polish priest exerts an almost absolute sway over the minds and 
sentiments of his parishioners, it will be understood how powerless the 


state is, even in a country like Prussia, which has a great many more 
direct and indirect means of coercing subjects than is the case in less 
bureaucratically governed countries. Above all, it is due almost wholly 
to the Polish clergy that the knowledge and use of the German language 
are not general in the Polish districts. The Polish clergy correctly 
argue that with the adoption of German as the language spoken in the 
home and from the pulpit, the battle would be virtually won for the 
friends of Germanization. Hence their strenuous and constant efforts 
have been directed against the use of German wherever they have had 
the power to prevent it. 

And they have, indeed, succeeded remarkably well, especially when 
it is considered that the Poles, as a class, had to forego all those mate- 
rial advantages which naturally would accrue to Poles able and willing 
to speak and write both languages. To carry out their programme logi- 
cally, the Polish clergy have succeeded in persuading their countrymen 
that to abandon the constant use of Polish means to become a renegade, 
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an enemy to the race, and a “hireling to the foreigner,” as the Polish 
press puts it. The Poles in the service of this idea have voluntarily 
shut themselves out of every career and calling which would force them 
to make habitual use of German as their vernacular. This includes, of 
course, every kind of government service. 

But not content with preserving Polish as the only language for 
themselves and their children, the Poles have also successfully carried 
on a campaign of Polonization within all those districts of the four 
Prussian provinces before mentioned where they form the majority. 
This process has been aided a good deal by the fact that the Polish rate 
of natural increase, since hygienic rules are strictly enforced, owing to 
Prussian authority, is decidedly larger than that of the Germans. Not 
only in the rural districts has this higher birth-rate told greatly in favor 
of the Poles, but still more so in the cities and towns. In nearly all of 
them there has been a relative or positive increase of Poles, as against 
Germans. A number of cities, like Posen, Gnesen, Schroda, Schrimm, 
Bromberg, Schneidemiihl, Thorn, etc., where the German element domi- 
nated not many years ago, have been already brought, or are gradually 
being brought, under Polish influences. Of course, the Polish migra- 
tion from the rural districts to these towns has likewise had something 
to do with this. 

The most alarming feature, however, from the German point of view, 
is the successful, though slow, process of Polonization to which the Ger- 
man element resident in the Polish districts is being subjected. This 
is accomplished partly by fair means and partly by foul. Intermarriage 
between Poles and Germans is one of the most effective in the first- 
named category; for that nearly always means the loss of nationality for 
the German part. Social and business influences are also astutely em- 
ployed, as are religious and family ones. For vubdurate Germans coer- 
cion is used. This most frequently takes the shape of social and 
business ostracism. 

The Prussian Government, as pointed out before, has no equally 
potent means at its disposal. The one great panacea, the German Col- 
onization Fund, started by Bismarck for the purpose of counteracting 
these Polonizing influences, may be pronounced a flat failure. The fund 
has been increased at various times, and now amounts to a round hun- 
dred million marks, that is, twenty-five million dollars. Its main object 
is to further the settlement in Polish districts of German colonists or 
compact colonies, with a view to thus honeycombing the whole coun- 
try. This scheme has miscarried more and more. It is now found 
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next to impossible, despite the strong inducements held out by the Prus- 
sian Government, to persuade any desirable German colonists to settle 
in districts where, from the German viewpoint, it would be most advan- 


tageous. The reason for this is obvious when the above facts are kept 


in mind. The other purpose of the fund, namely, the purchasing by 
reputable and patriotic Germans of Polish farms or estates which their 
Polish owners are forced to sell, at public auction or private sale, is also 
rendered nugatory or ineffective by the Poles. Such estates are either 
sold to competing Poles as the highest bidders, or else, if they are pur- 
chased by Germans, their new owners are soon made sorry for their 
bargains; the system of boycotting them, pursued relentlessly by all their 
Polish neighbors, and of inflicting all sorts of annoyances and injuries, 
proving too much for the unfortunate purchasers. 

The Government in Prussia is, therefore, as the above unbiassed 
statement shows, actually in an attitude of self-defence, instead of pro- 
ceeding on aggressive lines against its Polish subjects, as has been widely 
believed abroad. To permit the Poles to proceed unchecked in their 
Polonization scheme would mean the abandonment for good and all of 
the object which Prussia has had since the day she acquired her Polish 
provinces, namely, to Germanize them by bringing about the gradual 
adoption of the German language, civilization, ideals, and aims by the 
Poles, and by strengthening the German minority in all those districts 
by the settling of new colonies of Germans. Yet, so far as the facts 
point at present, that is precisely what is happening now. Prussia is 
at her wits’ end in the matter. The Poles have only adopted enough 
of German civilization to become thereby more powerful adversaries. 
The very wealth of these provinces, fourfold what it was a little more 
than a generation ago, has made the task of Germanizing them all the 
harder — nay, seemingly impossible. The Poles with an intellectual 
training, the men who have been educated in German universities, are 
the leaders in the movement to perpetuate the Polish race, language, 
and mode of thought, and to put the masses in Poland in a state of 
readiness for the great Polish uprising which they all tirmly believe is 
bound to come some day. The problem, in a word, is of its kind — or, 
perhaps, even without that qualification —the most serious which the 
Prussian monarchy has to face. WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 
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THE DEGRADATION OF THE PROFESSORIAL OFFICE.' 


THE success or the failure of educational institutions, at all times 
and of whatever sort, is chiefly an affair of the men who conduct them. 
This universal truth grows out of the essential nature of education itself ; 
for education, as conducted in institutional ways, consists mainly in the 
systematic training or mental and moral culture of one mind under the 
guidance and inspiration of another mind which is already possessed of 
a superior culture. The development of the relatively unformed and 
inferior character of the pupil is conditioned largely by the real superior- 
ity of the teacher's character. The higher and the highest education can- 
not be administered, no matter how much the material resources and 
physical apparatus of the institution are improved and multiplied, unless 
the men who form the most important part of the institution are them- 
selves of the noblest and most highly cultivated character. From this 
standpoint I affirmed my belief, in a previous article,’ that the main 
thing needing reconstruction at the present time in our greater uni- 
versities is the body of men — the presidents, trustees, and faculties — 
to whose charge the forming and employment of the curriculum and the 
exercise of the teaching function are more immediately committed. 

I am now going to attempt a very unwelcome and disagreeable task. 
This task is that of affirming, and, in a measure, at least, of showing, 
that the professorial office itself —the really most vital and important 
factor in the successful performance of all the true functions of every 
higher educational institution — is undergoing a process of degradation. 
By this I mean that, instead of being constantly held up to its proper 
high level of appreciation and reward, the office of teacher in our col- 
leges and universities is being subjected to influences which are bringing 
it down to a relatively low level of appreciation and reward. These 

' In the discussions of this article I shall aim throughout to maintain an imper- 
sonal point of view. It may not be improper to add that there are probably very 
few college professors who are in so good a position to express themselves, in 
behalf of their own class, with an amount of freedom which may seem to some to 


savor of excessive independence. N'importe 
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influences are partly internal; that is to say, they are partly due to the 
character and conduct of the presidents, trustees, and faculties of these 
institutions. But they are yet more largely due to the opinions and 
active influence of the patrons and alumni of these institutions, and, 
especially, to the whole temper and trend of the national mind and the 
national life. Presidents, trustees, and faculties are to blame for the 
relative degradation of that office on which repose the truest glory and 
the richest beneficence of the higher education. But patrons, alumni, 
and public are even much more to blame. 

| hasten to speak apologetically in behalf of the class to which I 
have myself belonged for nearly twenty-five years. On the whole, there 
is probably no body of men more competent for their appointed work, 
more disinterested in the discharge of duty, or more honorable in their 
views as to the relation of their efforts toward their constituency and 
toward all mankind than are the professors in our higher institutions of 
education. I do not even except the clergy from this comparative esti- 
mate; and I have been a clergyman and know thoroughly well what the 
motives and the offices of that professional class are, both in theory and 
in fact. At the same time, it seems to me perfectly apparent that the 
motives, character, and culture of the average college professor are under- 
going a species of decline. The average man of this professional class 
is not so much of a man, not so much of a gentleman, not so influential 
a member of society or of the commonwealth, and not so much respected 
and looked up to by the general public, as he was one generation or two 
generations ago. 

It has already been said that the relative depreciation and decline 
in practical recognition of the professorial office are chiefly due to the 
attitude of the general public toward the functions of that office. To be 
sure, in this country we have continued to pride ourselves upon our 
supreme interest in education. Stories of the self-denial and exacting 
methods of the early founders of our colleges are still listened to with 
eagerness and greeted withapplause. The superb endowments — superb 
in comparison with those of less favored new countries, however inade- 
quate to our own estimate of their modern needs — of both the State and 
the private institutions of learning in this country are the admiration of 
the world. The Fourth-of-July orator, especially if he be a member of 
the school-board of the town, continues to descant in glowing terms upon 
the necessity of education for our republican institutions; albeit his own 


diction may violate all the rules of grammar, and his precise views as to 
what education is may contradict all common sense. And the vast ex- 
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penditure of wealthy individuals, in order to equip more completely our 
greater universities, far surpasses all the precedents of former times. In 
spite of all this evidence which seems to point the other way, I think that 
education, as a matter of thorough mental and moral training, is less 
highly regarded, in relation to other national interests, than it was in 
the earlier days of the Republic. Certainly, the opinion that education 
really consists in such training, and that the teacher is the most impor- 
tant, honorable, and deserving factor in such training, is not now at all 
prominent and influential in the public mind. 

Even in Germany, which has been for more than a century the 
“headquarters ” of the world’s forces in the higher education, the inter- 
ests to which the university professor ministers are being estimated from 
a relatively lower point of view. On the contrary, the merchant and the 
military classes are being raised, in their own esteem and in the public 
estimate of their indispensable value, to a higher point of standing. 
Education itself is coming more to have its worth tested by its ability 
to train men for successful commercial competition with other nations. 
The army and the navy are highly cultivated not for defence, but to 
“back up” the commercial classes in their struggle forsupremacy. This 
is emphatically the estimate which, outside of the narrow circle of a few, 
who are pursuing their own leisurely studies as “gentlemanly ” scholars, 
with a disposition to let the “wide world wag as it will,” England has 
for some time put upon the national system of education. This is the 
estimate which is practically dominant with a large proportion of the 
public in this country at the present time. What is “the good” of learn- 
ing Greek and Latin? What is the “use” of studying ethics and phi- 
losophy? Why should a man go to college at all — unless it enables 
him better to succeed in his business or profession? And “success” 
means pretty much one thing only, with this large portion of the public. 
No wonder, then, that this same public, and the boy whom this public 
sends to college and judges when he comes from college, have so little 
appreciation of the truest and highest values of the professorial office. 
It is the prevalent mercantile estimate of the teacher's function which 
is the primary source of the prevalent process of degradation. 

Now I do not by any means think that the professors in our colleges 
and universities should be released from the obligation to produce the 
fruits proper to their office, not even that these required fruits should 
not be “practical ”—#if you please in this connection to make use of 
that much abused word — and contributory to the substantial welfare of 
mankind. The point at issue is simply this: the application of a too 
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exclusively commercial standard to the values of the higher education 
inevitably results in a depreciated estimate of the office of the teacher. 
His office it is, first of all, to secure a thorough, all-round mental and 
moral training for the youth who are committed to his trust, and then 
to impart to them the utmost possible of the spirit, method, and results 
of their selected speciality. 

Any one who knows history, and who at the same time has insight 
into the springs of human action, the values of life, and the unchanging 
principles of education, must sometimes long to address the American 
public in words of friendly but stinging reproach and burning indignation. 
And by “public,” in this connection, I do not mean simply the so-called 
lower orders of the people. For estimates of this sort are scarcely less 
common in this country among the successful and well-to-do, among the 
men who — not always very scrupulously — have pushed themselves to 
the front in business, profession, or politics. They are common enough, 
alas, even among those who have set themselves up as critics and re- 
formers in educational matters. 

But do we not know who they are that, in all past history up to the 
present time, have been the most influential leaders and greatest bene- 
factors of mankind? It is to its teachers that the race owes most of its 
real and highest good; it is by this class that the people, in their long 
run after the higher ends of life, have been most led upward and forward ; 
it is by their great teachers that the world’s various tribes and nationali- 
ties have been most blessed or cursed. Witness Confucius, the Buddha, 
Moses and the Prophets, Jesus who was called Christ, his Apostles, and 
Mohammed the Prophet of Allah. What would the Christian ministry 
of to-day amount to, in its beneficial influence upon the national life, if 
its teaching function were wholly shorn, as it is too largely shaved, 
away? And so with the statesman and leader of political life. Doubt- 
less, the popular notion of the effective popular leader is, the rather, 
that of the man who can carry his measures through by securing votes 
in a bargaining, bullying, or bribing manner. But real statesmanship 
cannot be attained by any one who is not a leader of others by means 
of the successful employment of the function of instruction. Think 
what a few such men as Grotius have contributed to the welfare of man- 
kind. The imperative and most absolute need of our political life at the 
present time is for men who can instruct, and for a public that will lis- 
ten to instruction. Even in the matter of physical comfort and stable 
financial prosperity the same thing is largely true. 


Oriental peoples have something of no small value, still left to them 
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from their past, which England and America —not to speak of other 
Occidental peoples — need not be ashamed to learn. Despise the Chinese 
as we may, and refuse to follow their practice in the matter of “civil 
service ” as we should, we have something important to gain from them. 
As China has held for centuries, prolonged and severe training ought to 
be the path by which men rise to leadership and authority in the state; 
the statesman should be also a sage, a truly wise man and learned in 
the business of government. Nor need we regard as beneath notice 
that suggestion of the important truth which the Chinese have to impart 
when they reverse our classification of the different pursuits, and put 
scholars in the first rank and merchants in the last! Again, when one 
turns to Japan, which, while fortunately retaining much of the high 
estimate of education that it originally derived from China, has broken 
quite away from Chinese conservatism as respects methods and ideals, 
one finds there something that is entirely worthy of our commendation 
and imitation. Its foremost leaders firmly and intelligently believe that 
the very foundations of all national prosperity are laid in the thorough 
education of the people, and, especially, of the officers of the government. 
Moreover, moral discipline forms in the Japanese system an integral 
element of education. Ethics is taught and practically enforced, from 
the pupil six years of age upward all the way through the Imperial 
University. It is a straw which shows the direction of the prevailing 
currents when the teacher, as he enters his lecture hall in the capital 
city of Japan, sees the entire audience — perhaps including noble gentle- 
men and ladies and the highest officers of the government — rise to their 
feet, bow, and remain thus until he is seated. In the peers’ school, the 
young nobles, not excepting the Crown Prince himself, might be seen 
standing respectfully before their teacher. Yes, if we can teach the 
Oriental peoples many things which we know better than they, there 
are some things which we should do well to learn from them. And 
among these things one of the most important, in my judgment, is a 
much higher appreciation of the relation sustained by the teachers of 
our youth to the real and lasting prosperity of the nation. 

The signs and the results of this, in general, lowered estimate of the 
function of the teacher I shall now consider briefly in several particulars 
which more immediately concern the professorial office in our institutions 
of the higher education. And, first, let us notice the lack of apprecia- 
tion and reward which is shown by the quite inadequate salaries of our 
college professors. High-class work for third-class pay does not by any 
means necessarily prove a deficiency in the respect for any body of 
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workmen — either of their self-respect or of their respectful recognition 
by the community. The professors who, together with the clergymen 
of that day, were the real founders of most of the older American col- 
leges and universities, had exceedingly small financial reward for their 
services. Some months ago it was my fortune to con through the books 
of the treasurer of one of our oldest and best Western (Ohio) colleges, 
during the period from 1842 to 1850. In these books a record was kept 
which told how, for example, the heifers which had been acquired by 
the college, either by purchase, gift, or barter, were cut up and distrib- 
uted among the professors at prices depending on the quality of the 
cuts. Even “shanks” were duly charged. Then I read how the hides 
were tanned by the local tanner, were made into boots by the local shoe- 
maker, and were then distributed to the college officers at so much per 
pair. One of the professors in this same institution, whose name for 
scientific work became celebrated over the entire world, afterward testi- 
fied that the postage on his foreign correspondence during those years 
was more than the total amount of cash received from his salary. Yet 
those professors were thoroughly self-respecting and highly respected 
by the surrounding community. They lived well, too, for their day and 
locality ; and they constituted the accepted aristocracy of the neighbor- 
hood. Their entire expense for their month’s share of the heifer was 
less than the Harvard or Yale professor must now pay for his family’s 
supply of beef from Saturday over a single Sunday. But, most impor- 
tant of all, they were doing self-sacrificing work of the highest order of 
value and benevolence; and the people recognized that the fact was such. 

It is, of course, the claim to-day of our oldest and richest institutions 
that they cannot “afford” to increase the salaries of their professors, as 
they would gladly do. But the claim is always partly specious, and, in 
some cases, almost hypocritical. The truer it is, the more important 
and decisive is the testimony which the fact, in some respects, offers to 
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the present relative degradation of the professorial office. There are 
millions for the other purposes of these institutions, but there is little 
or nothing for this purpose. There are hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to spend on magnificent memorial buildings, and scores of thousands to 
lessen the personal expenses of the students, none of whom is paying 
more than one-third of the real expenses of his education, and some of : 
whom are receiving free tuition, while they themselves, or their parents, 
are living more expensively than are many of these same teachers. 
Now, when the current American way of regarding the values of men 
and of their services is taken into the account, how is it possible to ex- 
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pect that this state of things will not contribute to the degradation, in 
the popular estimate, of the professorial office? There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that it operates powerfully in this direction. The boy 
who sees others looking with admiration upon the successful politician 
or business man, and who knows that those whose judgment he respects 
are ready to pay enormous fees to their lawyer and their physician, but 
never disclose the slightest esteem for the teacher who has shaped the 
mental and moral culture of that same boy, is surely not going violently 
to reverse the judgments of his elders. What does the “Prof.” amount 
to at any rate, in that world where men do not express their estimates of 
worth except by demanding and receiving some tangible reward? Nor 
can the college professor himself, without many a painful struggle, retain 
his self-respect or keep his mind from bitterness. His dentist takes a 
whole day’s pay from his salary for a single hour of dental work. The 
plumber is as well rewarded for his time as is he. He is constantly asked . 
by outsiders to do for them professional work of a quality which would | 
command large fees in the other professions; and the request is made 
with the assumption that even the mention of financial recognition would, 
in his case, be almost absurd. 

Much of this lack of financial reward, and even of the conception 
that his work has any real commercial value, would be quite tolerable 
enough for the high-minded gentleman which the best college and uni- 
versity professor inclines always to be, were it not for other signs and 
results of the present relative degradation of his office. Scholarship has 
charms of its own. For the true university man study and teaching 
are a high privilege and a precious opportunity. If the executive branch 
of the institution which employs him is fairly just in its demands and ) 
decent in its treatment of him, and if he is not worried overmuch with 
anxieties about “making ends meet” and about providing for old age, ) 
he generally does not care excessively for the mere fact that his salary 
is relatively small. Probably he would not change positions on that 
account with his classmates who have gone into business, law, or medi- 
cine, and who are now in receipt of incomes several times as large as 
his own. But this lack of financial appreciation is not all. For the 
same low estimate of the value of his services which keeps down his 
salary shows itself in other ways. His very office has lost something 
valuable, in the eyes of the community, and even in the eyes of the 
alumni and student body of the university itself. In common with the 
teacher in the church, that is, the clergyman, the teacher in the uni- 
| versity is not the same especially respected and revered man which he 
| 
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used to be. His pupils, whether they have graduated or are still in 
their course of study, do not look up to him, in comparison or contrast 
with others who are prominent in business, law, medicine, and politics, 
as the custom was in former days. 

It would certainly be unreasonable to set any great store by the 
customary, or perhaps enforced, tokens of respectful deference which 
formerly belonged, by right, as it were, to the professorial office. The 
very name “professor” does not signify what it once did. The hair- 
dresser, the prestidigitator, the clairvoyant, and even the head cook are 
welcome to it. The professor is quite satisfied to be called a plain 
“Mr.” Better still, he says: “Call me ‘ Teacher’; it was the Master's 
name, and it is fully good enough for me.” And, indeed, when one 
thinks clearly about it, there is no higher name than that of teacher 
to take its place. But it is the low estimate of the teaching function 
which the change in the preference for the title suggests that carries its 
sting with it. 

Bad as is the present form of the multitude of American students 
toward their professors, there is undoubtedly less of ill-will and of bois- 
terous opposition between the two than was formerly the case. It is 
not that the average college boy in this country has not been bred at 
home so as to be careful about raising or touching his hat to his male 
superiors, or that he does not stop to think about the propriety of the 
pupil usurping much more than half of the walk, or rushing through 
the open door when the professor is just behind. It is something that 
doubtless shows itself in all these ways; and yet it lies deeper than 
they. The underlying spirit manifests itself too often in a certain in- 
describable attitude which seems to say: By patronizing this particular 
institution and condescending to select it rather than some one of its 
rivals for my patronage, I have gained title to these professional services 
without any corresponding obligations to gratitude or to grateful service, 
on my part, in return. Does it enter the pupil's mind that anything is 
due to the official position of his teacher? 

It would, no doubt, be difficult to demonstrate that the teaching 
body — the real, culminating, and supremely important part of the insti- 
tution — is less highly regarded in comparison with other university in- 
terests than it was in former times. I believe this, however, to be true. 
Nor are the causes obscure which have contributed to the prevalent mis- 
construction of values and interests. The rivalry for numbers merely — 
numbers, that do not consist in any large percentage of serious students 
who intelligently select the teachers under whom they will study — is 
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one chief cause. Another cause is the elective system itself, which 
here, as everywhere else, really tends to degrade the highest exercise of 
the teaching function. Under its influence “snap” courses that are not 
thoroughly disciplinary become popular; but the amount of highly 
specialized work under the stricter discipline of the professor suffers in 
competition. A body of alumni go forth who have never availed them- 
selves at all of the highest educational advantages offered by the institu- 
tion, which they call — expressive words — their alma mater. At the 











same time the rivalry of different institutions to make a fine show in 






those respects which appeal to the senses and to the average estimate of 






institutional values overwhelms the more strictly personal qualifications 
for valuable service in the instruction of these institutions. The men 
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before it has become antiquated, and under heaps of stone, brick, and 
mortar, from buildings that are in the process either of destruction or of 
erection. No wonder that the professorial office suffers a relative degra- 
dation in the estimate of students and alumni alike. 

More significant and foreboding, although not so immediately dis- 
turbing, is the light-hearted, serio-comic, or contemptuous way in which 
the press and the public esteem the proffer of services, and treat the 
opinions, of the professed experts in our higher institutions of learning. 
This “way ” of the papers and the people with the university professor 
is employed by almost all the classes outside of his class — by the 
“common run” of the clergy and of the politicians alike. In their 
ignorant fear for the truth, or often for their own reputation for ortho- 
doxy, the former are too ready to hold up for ridicule or censure the 
scholar’s opinions, however scientifically derived and guardedly expressed, 
whether on questions of evolution, literary criticism, religion, or philoso- 
phy. The open and unlimited contempt of the average politician for 
all scientific investigation into the principles of politics, sociology, and 
public finance, by the class whom his own misinformation and unscru- 
pulousness instinctively teach him to dread, is too manifest to need even 
a passing reference. 

In not a few important respects, however, the teachers in our higher 
institutions of learning — including, of course, the professional schools 
—are always better fitted by far to be the counsellors and leaders of 
the nation than is any other class of citizens. University professors 
ought always to form an important and influential element in the con- 
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trol of opinion and administration in the municipality, the State, and 
the nation. They should constitute an important and influential fraction 
of our boards of aldermen, of our State legislatures, and of our national 
Congress. What chance, however, does the present method of choosing 
and administering the offices of our civil service afford for the adequate 
expression of this obligation? Imagine a congressional committee on 
the tariff, foreign relations, finance, etc., summoning for respectful con- 
sultation all those teachers whose researches have made their views best 
worth serious consideration, in the interests of the entire nation! Picture 
the immoderate merriment which would follow the first surprise if any 
member of the board of aldermen in one of our worst-governed cities 
were to propose giving over the diseased condition of its public affairs 
to the diagnosis and prescription of a committee of college professors! 

In this respect, also, I am compelled to believe that the professorial 
office has for some time past been undergoing a process of degradation. 
The old-time professor, like the old-time pastor, was a relatively more 
important factor in public life and public affairs. Educated himself for 
public employment in “church and civil state,” when he matured into 
the position where his own employment became the service of impart- 
ing a similar education to others, he was all the more competent and 
influential for this work. Here, too, our present elective system has 
worked mischief. The old-fashioned required curriculum included in- 
struction for all in the principles of politics and civil liberty; in those 
ethical ideas on which these principles securely repose; in international 
law; and in the evidences of religion from both the historical and the 
philosophical points of view. Instruction in these subjects was made 
the culmination of the college discipline; and the subjects themselves 
were made questions for serious consideration and even for hot debate. 
The discipline thus acquired served its purpose well. It actually did fit 
men for public employment in “church and civil state.” 

But now both the college-bred man and the man who breeds col- 
lege men may have relatively little of all this. There are, indeed, in 
the college curriculum, courses enough in economics, finance, politics, 
and so-called sociology. But these courses have largely lost that serious 
moral and almost religious character which they once had. And, in 
consequence, in spite of whatever gain they may have made in historical 
and statistical richness, they have lost also some elements of influence 
which correspond to the loss of their teachers in the estimate of the 
press and of the public. We have here the reason, in part, why there 
are so few voices of university men — strong, clear, instructed, and com- 
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manding respect — which can sound forth to call the Government and 
the nation back from the blind and dangerous courses into which, of late, 
we have been seduced. 

Thus far I have emphasized chiefly those influences, from outside the 
universities themselves, which seem to be resulting in the relative degra- 
dation of the professorial office. These constitute the environing atmos- 
phere of this office. No individual teacher can escape them. Every 
teacher is judged, in fact, by the prevailing standards, however false, 
unworthy, or inadequate those standards may be. No individual can 
do much toward changing this environing atmosphere, or toward elevat- 
ing these prevalent standards for the evaluation of his own services and 
the success of others of his class. For, as I have already said, the proc- 
ess is due in part to collective internal influences —to the character 
of the presidents, trustees, and faculties of our educational institutions. 

The professor of to-day has, indeed, as a rule, a technical equipment 
for his office which is far in advance of that of the men in the same 
office fifty and a hundred years ago. As has also been declared true, 
he compares most favorably, for intelligent grasp of his business and for 
high morale, with any other class in the community. At the same 
time, I believe that for general mental and moral training, for dignity 
of manhood, and for strength of character, the average teacher in our 
higher institutions of education is not the equal of his predecessors in 
office. Nor has he retained the same high ideals of his life-work, of its 
responsibilities as a sacred trust, and of his obligation to discharge this 
trust well, in spite of all opposing and contradicting influences. Neither 
are the motives which influence the average college president or trustee 
in the discharge of his office so high and morally worthy as they once 
were. College presidents are not chosen, nor are college trustees ap- 
pointed, on the same grounds or for the same purposes as in the earlier 
days. Presidents and trustees do not choose their faculties, or support 
them, with precisely the same high ideals of a moral and religious, as 
well as of a scientific, character held steadily in mind. There is com- 
ing more of politics both into the church and into the university. 

And in these institutions the evil of politics is worse even than it 
is in the civil state. On the one hand, the estimate of the kind of man 
who is really the best man is apt to be confused or lowered; on the 
other hand, the methods of selecting this man, assumed to be the best, 
are more liable to suspicion as respects their purity. This sort of official 
degradation has been, indeed, thus far less influential in our colleges 
and universities than in our churches. As a result, in part, of this fact, 
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the really good average quality, relative to the demands made by the 
times, of the professors has much less seriously fallen off than has the 
average quality of the clergy. But, in my judgment, both classes have 
really suffered from a lowering of the prevalent standards of worth and 
of the methods of selection, as well as also from a difficulty of finding 
men really fitted in a broad and liberal way, and not simply by their 
technical training, to fill the vacant positions. The younger men, in 
their morale, in their devotion to their office, in their ideal of altruistic 
service, will never reach the high level of their elders until all these 
things change again. 

The attempt would be premature to place upon an empirical basis 
the conviction that our younger teachers, when judged in relation to the 
increased demands made upon them by their office, will prove inferior 
to their predecessors. But I fear the indications point in that direction. 
Devotion to one’s personal advancement in some specialty, even when 
coupled with a popularity which secures the approbation of the appoint- 
ing power, is far from being enough to make a really good and great 
teacher. Especially is this true if the appointing power is itself a poor 
judge of the educational values of means and of men. And too much 
of that same concession to a shrinking from discipline and from painful 
toil, which is characteristic of all our domestic, social, and educational 
institutions at the present time, is sure to work an increase of momentum 
in the wrong direction. 

The word “degradation ” has been frequently employed throughout 
this article. It is not a pleasant word; on the contrary, its suggestions 
are of a decidedly unpleasant order. But it has not been my intention 
particularly to emphasize the ethical conceptions and emotions which 
usually accompany the employment of this word. The rather have I 
emphasized the meaning in which Macaulay used it when he wrote of 
“the misery and degradation of the needy man of letters.” More pre- 
cisely, I have claimed that there is now going ona process of “reduction 
in the estimation and reputation,” a lessening of the relative value, of 
the professorial functions and professorial office. This process of reduc- 
ing the rank of the professor has, however, not been altogether without 
its effect in reducing the grade of his character. The outward title and 
the interior claim to the title of a profession that is distinctly and even 
preéminently valuable and influential have been disappearing together. 
And the hope, which was once not unreasonably entertained, that the 
profession of the teacher might secure and hold for its own élite the 
same lofty standing in the estimate of the public and the same impor- 
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tant degree of influence over the public which belong to the best mem- 
bers of the legal and medical professions, or to the foremost men in 
business and politics, seems destined to have its fulfilment indefinitely 
postponed. 

So much the worse for the nation, however. In the long run, the 
teachers of any nation will surely have their day. They always consti- 
tute the most important professional class. Next to the parents, who 
have in this country so largely abandoned to others their natural rights 
and inalienable duties toward their children as respects discipline and 
instruction, the teachers stand nearest to the springs of national life. 
The degradation of the teachers of any nation, whether by the lowering 
of appreciation, of care in selection, of grateful recognition, or of more 
substantial reward, is an exceedingly dangerous thing. It is more 
dangerous than even the degradation of the clergy. 

I come back, therefore, to the point of view which was assumed at 
the beginning of this series of articles. Is it really worth all it is cost- 
ing, and is destined to cost, to educate a very few in the way in which 
our higher institutions of education are actually, at present, training 
their pupils, both in mind and in morals?) The answer must be made 
to depend upon our estimate of the way in which these institutions are 
discharging, and are going to discharge, the three most genuine and 
highest of their functions. Much as is to be said in their praise, it 
must also be confessed that, in all these three respects, they are not, 
just now, in a very satisfactory condition. But they are in rapid move- 
ment; they are going through a period of swift transitions. All inter- 
ested in the more successful solution of their profounder problems should 
see to it that this movement is guided in right directions. In several 
particulars, our universities are under bad leadership, and are going 
astray. Of these particulars the most important concern the reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum and the treatment of the professorial office. 

In discussing the subject of university education, it has been my 
main purpose to put my finger on the two sore spots in the university 
administration of the United States for which it is desirable to find 
some manner of healing. They are (1) the intense competition for 
mere numbers, which results in the conduct of the university after the 
manner of the competitive store or factory; and (2) the relatively in- 
significant place which is given to the large, well-furnished, and morally 
and religiously well-motived manhood of the teachers. 

GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. 
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IN ENGLAND. 


Wuitst dreams of world-wide empire and visions of the subjection 
of the entire universe to the domination of the occupants of No. 10 
Downing Street, Whitehall, are disturbing the rest of the average Briton, 
and turning even the late followers of Gladstone into rampant jingoes, 
thinking men are reminded, by the publication of Blue Books such as 
the report just issued by the Home Office on the employment of school 
children, of some of the evils which are eating away the heart of the 
English nation. Child labor in England has been the subject of re- 
peated legislation for nearly a century. Children eight years of age 
are no longer allowed to work in factories, nor are the hours of labor for 
older child-workers so long as heretofore. For the latter class a system 
of half work, half school, has been devised; while a series of acts of 
Parliament have been passed forbidding the employment of young chil- 
dren in chimney-sweeping, acrobatic performances, etc., and severely 
regulating their hours of labor in other and, in my opinion, equally 
objectionable occupations. It was fondly imagined that these enact- 
ments had finally exorcised the evil spirit of child labor; but the terrible 
disease of poverty is too deeply rooted in Great Britain to be eradicated 
by such measures; and though now and again a sore may be healed, it 
surely reappears in some other part of the body politic. 

Its latest development is to be seen in the spectacle of children of 
tender years trading in the streets, or working in shops, or engaged in 
some form of agricultural labor which has not been forbidden by any 
existing legislation. The first symptom was noticed by the Education 
Department through its school inspectors; and six years ago an investi- 
gation was held by that body in order to see whether the disease was 
quite so dangerous as represented. Inquiries were made from the vari- 
ous school managers throughout the country, with the result that it was 
reported that no less than 144,000 children attending school were 
employed either before or after school hours, or both, for a very small 
remuneration, at some form of work for periods ranging from twenty to 
forty, fifty, and even eighty hours a week. These figures rather under- 
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estimated the total number, as the compilers did not include those chil- 
dren who had a regular occupation after school, or those whose work 
was not, in their judgment, prejudicial to health. 

Owing to fear of certain expected consequences parents were not 
anxious to divulge all the facts; and employers, taking advantage of 
this form of cheap labor, were equally desirous of keeping back informa- 
tion. Asa proof I may mention that, being favored with an invitation 
to give evidence before the recent inquiry, by reason of my close con- 
nection with the Liverpool experiment, of which I shall speak later, and 
of an article on the subject in the “Contemporary Review,” I took a 
personal census at a large school in Liverpool, the result of which rather 
startled a certain member of the Commission who had failed to obtain 
the real facts on his own visit for the same purpose. The explanation 
was that I was well known to teachers and children, while the Commis- 
sioner, despite his reputation, was simply regarded as an inquisitor. 

In the Parliamentary return furnished by the Education Department 
the ages of the children were reported to be as follows: Under seven 
years of age, 131; seven years, 1,120; eight years, 4,211; nine years, 
11,027; ten years, 22,131 — making a total of 38,489 children between 
six and ten years of age who were employed in some form after the 
school was ended for the day, instead of being permitted the recreation 
so much needed for such tiny scholars. The following are the figures 
for ages above ten: Eleven years, 36,775; twelve years, 47,471; thirteen 
years, 18,556; fourteen years, 1,787; ages not stated, 817 — making a 
total of 104,589 employed in a similar way to the above-mentioned. 
The rate of pay for the child-worker is very interesting reading and tells 
its own tale. A total of 17,084 children earned sixpence per week each ; 
47,273 sixpence toa shilling; 40,240 thirteen pence to two shillings; 
19,757 two to three shillings; 4,927 three to four shillings; 1,813 four 
to five shillings; and 805 five to six shillings. Sometimes a meal would 
be added. It will be seen that nearly three-fourths of these children 
earned less than half a dollar per week. The hours of labor as ascer- 
tained by this inquiry, though open to grave doubt as to their accuracy, 
are as follows: 39,355 children were said to be employed under 10 
hours per week; 60,268 from 10 to 20 hours; 27,008 from 21 to 30 
hours; 9,778 from 31 to 40 hours; 2,390 from 41 to 50 hours; and the 
remainder from 50 to 80 hours. 

This state of things is not confined to any one portion of the coun- 
try; for in the report I am now quoting it appeared that, in the area 
governed by the London County Council, there were 21,975 boys and 
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9,052 girls so employed. At the other end of England, in the great 
manufacturing counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 23,738 boys and 
5,842 girls were working out of school time; and even in the agricultural 
centres of Gloucester and Hants, 5,556 children were found to be no 
better off. Again, in the industrial counties of Warwick and Stafford- 
shire, we find 15,102 child workers surrendering hours needed for 
recreation to the grim necessity of working long periods for small 


wages. 


That these figures did not represent the full extent of the evil is 
admitted by the report dated November 25, 1901. This report says: 


Two of our witnesses had made, independently of the Parliamentary return, care- 
ful inquiries of the number of children in full-time attendance who were employed 
out of school, and in both cases the figures are higher than those given previously. 
For instance, the statement that only 1,552 children sold papers in the 
streets of the county of Lancashire is disproved by my having heard, as 
a member of the Liverpool Street Trading Committee of the City Council, 
over 1,600 applications for licenses to sell papers in the streets of that 
city alone, to say nothing of the thirty other towns in the same county, 
including Manchester, Blackburn, Preston, etc. 

The committee of the Home Office now give the total figures of child- 
workers as under’; adding that they are extremely rough owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate returns, but placing on record the con- 
viction that the estimate is not too high: 

Factories and workshops — children employed as half-timers. 45,000 

Home industrial work ... 15,000 

Shops ....-+ 100,000 

Domestic work, allowing for deficiencies and half-timers ......... 50,000 

Agriculture i .. 60,000 


Street sellers .. beeen 25,000 
Miscellaneous occupations... .. Stith wicca ilirida ares .. 15,000 


300,000 


Though Parliament has from time to time made laws regulating the 
hours of labor of the first of these classes, and fixing the minimum age 
at which a child may be employed in it, no regulations or laws exist 
for the regulation of the other classes, except the general education 
law, which is practically a command to attend school until the age of 
fourteen is attained. 

England is notoriously deficient from an educational point of view; 
anc the frantic efforts now being made to atone for past neglect show 
that the nation has been aroused at length to the stern necessity of 


' This return does not include Scotland or Ireland. 
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remedying this defect. But if 300,000 children are annually employed 
in various occupations, it must follow, except in certain cases, that they 
cannot possibly receive the full benefit of the elementary education pro- 
vided by the state. It is needless toadd that such children cannot ever 
be expected to enter the technical and secondary schools, attendance at 
which is desirable if the nation is ever to become an educated one. It 
was this side of the difficulty which first aroused interest in the ques- 
! tion, and not so much the damage to the health of the children or the 
. economic questions involved. 


mt 


-- 


The Commissioners report that the fact that “excessive employment 
is injurious alike to the education and to the health of the children is 
hardly in question. It was testified to by witness after witness, many 
of them in no way likely to be influenced by merely theoretical objec- 
} tions to child labor.” 

The average hours of labor stated above proved to be much more 
severe when examined more closely by the committee of inquiry. The 


iW clerk to the Liverpool School Board stated that out of the 2,312 work- 
| ing children in the schools under his board, 60 per cent were employed 
, more than 20 hours, and 17 per cent more than 30 hours; while those 
f who worked less than 20 were employed on Saturdays —a school holi- 
¢ ' day —from 13 to 17 hours at one spell. In three schools not under 


this board and belonging to the Catholic body I found boys who worked 
longer hours; one notable case being a boy aged eleven who was oc- 
cupied 40 hours per week, and as a consequence was absent from 
school on 83 occasions out of a possible 130. 

A boy of eleven is reported as being occupied from seven in the 
morning until nine at night. Another, aged thirteen, “worked 52 hours 
per week, being employed by a moulding company, and attending a 
theatre for five evenings a week and half a day on Wednesday.” A 
school girl is stated also to have been expected to work 60 hours per 
week at trouser finishing. Another worked 62 hours in a coal yard. 
Four sisters, from eight to twelve years of age, worked at home 44 to 
50 hours wood-chopping. Two boys at a London school rose at four to 
clean lamps in a stable yard, to groom two ponies, and generally to 
take charge of the stable. In the report of 1899 there is recorded an 
instance of a boy who left his home at half-past four every morning to 
wake up twenty-five workingmen, who gave him a mere pittance for 
his services. He got back at half-past five, and at six set out again 
on a round of newspaper delivering which occupied him until nine 
o’clock, the hour at which school commences in England. Instances 
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are recorded of boys working on farms from five until eight in the morn- 
ing before going to school, and every evening also: 

During the osier peeling, about twenty children work in the yards from six 
until a quarter to nine, and from a quarter past four to five or half-past. Children 
rise at six, if not earlier, to pick stones, and, having to run to school, are in an unfit 
state for their school work 

In face of these cases no surprise will be felt at the declaration of a 
school board that work of this character “is a proper drawback to the 
education of the children, as they get so little recreation,” or at the 
recorded experience of a master that “boys employed out of school hours 
exhibit signs of weariness in school and do not seem equal to sustained 
effort.” In no case have I met the head of a school who did not bear 
testimony to the disastrous effect of such employment on the education 
of the child. In the case of strong, well-cared for children it is possi- 
ble that no such drawback would occur; but those who are acquainted 
with the surroundings of working school children in English towns 
will know that the reverse is more likely to be the case, in spite of the 
somewhat half-hearted report on this point. 

Large numbers of the poor of London flock to Kent in the summer 
for the annual ingathering of the hops for which that county is famous. 
Their children invariably accompany them. After nine months in the 
slums of a great city it cannot be said that the change is harmful from 
the point of view of health; but in many cases it is said they come back 
looking “ brown and strong, but dirty, disinclined for regular school work, 
and morally deteriorated.” Again: 

The effect of agricultural work is good, except where they are, as in hop-picking, 
thrown in association with the lowest classes from large towns or tramps; but there 


are numerous and well-founded complaints of its being allowed to interfere with 
school work. 


It may here be mentioned that regular attendance during the winter 
months is held out as an inducement for granting the certificate of ex- 
emption for the entire summer given under the Robson Act. This ar- 
rangement meets with the approval of the country correspondents of the 
Board of Trade; but even they admit that the hours of labor are too 
long. No change for the better may be expected while the members of 
the rural school boards and the employers of the children are the same 
persons. 

Speaking of work done which comes under the Factories Acts, the 
report goes on to say: 


Much more important from the point of view of the present inquiry is the em- 
ployment of [school] children in industrial work at their own homes. Even when 
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these homes fall within the definition of domestic factory or domestic workshop under 
the Factories Acts, they escape to a great extent the notice of the factory inspector ; 
and, further, a great many of the cases where a handicraft is carried on at home are 
altogether outside the operation of the Factories Acts, either because the work is done 
at irregular intervals or because it belongs to certain classes of light work which are 
wholly exempt. In these cases there is no limit to the time during which a child 
may be employed, unless the over-employment amounts to positive cruelty. More- 
over, the employment is often in badly ventilated and insanitary rooms, and under 
the worst possible conditions. . . . Some of the worst cases of overworking little 
girls of which we have heard occurred in the small laundries which are exempt from 
the provisions of the Factories Acts. 

Referring to the children employed in carrying parcels of various 
kinds for shopkeepers, the report says: 

On the whole, we think it is a healthy employment, except where the hours are 
long or where heavy weights have to be carried ; but a good many cases of excessive 
hours occur in connection with shop work, and we have heard of serious injuries to 
children from carrying excessive weights for coal dealers, oilmen, and others. The 
morning delivery of milk isa common form of this industry. It is not injurious 
when restricted to one or two hours; but in many cases the employment begins at five 
or five-thirty, and three hours’ work is done before school, with perhaps an additional 
hour or two in the afternoon. In these cases, even if the health does not suffer, the 
children are dull and sleepy in school and their education is retarded. 

The worst form of shop work is that of the lather boys in barbers’ shops. ‘The 
hours worked by these boys are longer than in any other trade — five hours every 
evening, with fifteen hours on Saturday and six or eight on Sunday are not uncom- 
mon. The sanitary conditions of the shops are sometimes exceedingly bad, and in 
the lower quarters of the town they are said often to be the meeting-places of gam- 
blers, and the conversation and surroundings are the worst conceivable for children. 


To remedy some of the evils thus stated, the Commissioners urge 
that powers should be granted to the city and county councils to make 
by-laws suitable for each locality, on the principle of those granted in 
1898 to the Corporation of the City of Liverpool for the control of the 
street-trading children of that city. I have had the honor of being a 
member, since its formation, of the committee charged with the adminis- 
tration of these novel powers; and an idea of them may be gathered from 
the following brief statement. No boy or girl under eleven years of age 
is permitted to trade in the streets. All above that age, unless deaf, 
dumb, blind, or mentally deficient, can secure a license; and no one can 
trade without this civic permit, except boys over fourteen and girls over 
sixteen. No girl may trade after seven o'clock in the evening. The 
same rule applies to boys in the winter months, but in the summer the 
latter may remain until nine. Child traders are forbidden to enter a 
public-house or other licensed place, theatres, or music halls, and a 
regular attendance at school is an indispensable condition. They are 
supposed to be always decently and sufficiently clothed. For any 
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breach of these conditions the license may be suspended or revoked. 
The Liverpool City Council recently lodged a bill in Parliament seeking 
to forbid trading by girls altogether, and raising the age of control in 
the case of boys up to sixteen. 

The experience gained in Liverpool has justified the conferring of 
similar powers upon Manchester, Bradford, and other towns during the 
last session of Parliament. Every traveller through Liverpool was 
formerly struck with the hordes of ragged, dirty children of all ages, to 
be seen in the leading thoroughfares from early morn to past midnight, 
selling papers, matches, and small wares, when not begging. Though 


other towns had this evil state of things in their midst, Liverpool had 


the unenviable distinction of being easily first; and it was natural, there- 
fore, that this city should seek some remedy. A quotation from the 
report sums up all the arguments used to induce Parliament to concede 
the demand of Liverpool to try the experiment : 

Street trading sharpens the boys’ wits; and, notwithstanding in many cases the 
late hours and the exposure to all sorts of weather, there is no evidence that it is 
generally injurious to their health. 

The report proceeds : 


Its most serious aspect is its effect on character. Where carried on in a quiet 
suburb by the children of respectable workmen, who sell the evening papers for an 
hour or two, it does no great harm. But in the centres of large towns, where it is 
carried on by children drawn from the lowest classes in the poorest quarters, it was 
represented to us as a hotbed of vice and crime. How far this is due to the nature 
of the work, and how far to the character of the persons engaged in it, it is difficult 
to say. No doubt, a boy or girl of good character taking to this trade in the Strand, 
or in the centre of Liverpool or Manchester, would almost inevitably be degraded by 
association with the worst characters. . . It is, at all events, clear \hat this work 
is carried on by a worse class of children and under worse moral influences than any 
other, that it is specially detrimental to young girls, and that in large centres of 
population it requires special treatment. 


I have already, in another paper, set forth my opinions as to the 
possibility of restrictive regulations effecting a cure while the funda- 
mental causes of street work, as well as other work, by school children 
are neglected ; but it is worth while to record the opinion of the above- 
mentioned committee as embodied in a report issued by us a few months 
ago. First of all, the children did not relish the discipline. This is 
proven by the number of license-holders brought before us charged with 
offences against the regulations, amounting to 647 in eighteen months, 
out of a total number of 565 licensees, which means that many came 
before us more than once. It was difficult at first to make the trader 
feel that he must get permission, and 265 arrests had to be made by the 

19 
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police to bring the lesson home. Slowly, but surely, the regulations 
have swept the streets of the very young boys and girls who used to be 
seen at all hours begging under the pretence of trading; and at this mo- 
ment, after another year’s trial, one can see that in the main the older 
ones attend school better, keep better hours, and are less obstructive. 
It is impossible, however, to say with truth that the appearance of the 
children is any better. Here is the crux of the whole matter. Their 
ragged condition, while due in some cases to the intemperate and untidy 
habits of the parents, is really due to poverty ; and we are, therefore, now 
arranging a method of clothing them at the joint expense of the trader 
and the city. 

I have seen every child of the 1,600 who has applied for our per- 
mission to trade. The statements and appearance of these children cor- 
roborated the police report as to the surroundings of their parents. In 
not two per cent of the reports will it be found that the parents earn 
more than fifteen shillings per week, and in a great number of cases the 
earnings are set down as being less. It followed, therefore, that at the 
earliest possible moment the children were called upon to augment the 
family income, even though the cost in character was sufficient to make 
the blood of the most callous run cold. The human shipwrecks of the 
streets are legion. With admirable common-sense the Commissioners 
state : 

Even on the lowest ground of financial interest, it is not cheap to work a child 
so as to cause him to be prematurely worn out. It is more economical to start him 
in life after a healthy childhood with powers that will last longer, and keep him to 
a later age from being dependent on others for his support. 

When to this is added the certain loss of character to the street 
trader, one might have expected that the total prohibition of such work 
would be recommended. Occupations which ruin the soul and the body 
ought surely to be stopped by the law. The following statement of the 
Commissioners embodies an emphatic condemnation of our land laws, 
though probably the writers did not intend it to be read in that way: 

Consider the case of a boy of twelve or thirteen who lives in a poor or crowded 
home inatown. After deducting time for sleep or meals there remain to him at 
least seven hours on week-days, and twelve on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays dur- 
ing which he has complete leisure. If the schoolrooms were open to him and he had 
sufficient incentive to study, if there were everywhere public playgrounds and or- 
ganized games, he might conceivably lead a life approaching that of boys at public 
schools — which is at least a healthy life, even if, in the opinion of some, the vacant 
hours are too long, and the inducements to idleness too many. But the poor boy, if 


he has no work to fill up his spare time, has in most large towns only the alternative 
of playing or loafing in the streets or of moping in dull rooms in acrowded tenement. 
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Therefore, because the boy is poor, and the landlord debars him 
from the open spaces, and compels him, because of the poverty of his 
parents, to mope in dull rooms in crowded tenements, he must work 
long hours to the detriment of his education. I am no advocate of 
bringing up boys to anything but habits of industry; but surely if the 
reasons given by the Commissioners are sound — and certainly they bear 
out the evidence offered — their plain duty was to open the schools by 
adopting the suggestion made by many witnesses, including myself, that, 
to keep the boys from the streets, continuation classes in technical or 
manual instruction should be recommended. These would be a change 
from the ordinary school attended during the day. Or, as would be 
preferred, they might have urged the first Ministry of King Edward to 
see to the destruction of slums and the provision of open spaces for the 
children of the poor. Such spaces, owing to private ownership of land, 
cannot be obtained in our big cities except at a ruinous cost to the rate- 
payers, including the parents of the child-workers. Are these poor chil- 
dren to be forever prevented from sharing in the blessings of secondary 
or tertiary education by reason of deficient elementary training, the cer- 
tain result of early condemnation to work, which in its turn is the result 
of poverty? Is the “moral deterioration,” admitted in the case of the 
London hop-pickers, to go on forever? English politicians have a fatal 
habit of ignoring causes, preferring always to deal with effects. It is 
so in this very instance. 

In the conclusion of its report, the Commission calls renewed atten- 
tion to the “absence in the large towns of adequate means of physical 
recreation for children,” and, after paying a tribute to the devotion of 
the schoolmasters who organize school games and swimming and foot- 
ball clubs, proceeds to say : 

But in some cases the extreme poverty of the children stands in the way, even 
when the opportunities of recreation are there. “It is hard todrill with your father’s 
boots on,” said the teacher of a school in the poorest part of Notting Dale. 

But this boy might thank his stars that his father had boots at all. 

In this connection there has just been issued from the press an 
admirable work which sets out in detail the extent to which poverty is 
destroying the souls and bodies of the British worker, just as the craze 
for adding a few square miles more to the British Empire is destroying 
the moral fibre which heretofore distinguished the nation. Mr. B. S. 
Rowntree has made a personal investigation into the history of every 
wage-earning family in the historic city of York, amounting to 11,560 
families, composed of 46,754 persons. After an exhaustive study he 
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came to the conclusion that, to keep the body united with the soul, 
three shillings worth of food for an adult and two shillings worth plus 
threepence for the children was necessary. He then proceeds: 


A family living upon the scale allowed for in this estimate must never spend a 
penny on railway fare or omnibus. They must never go into the country unless they 
walk. They must never purchase a half-penny newspaper or spend a penny to buy a 
ticket for a popular concert. They must write no letters to absent children, for they 
cannot afford to pay the postage. They must never contribute anything to their 
church or chapel or give any help to a neighbor which costs them money. They can- 
not save, nor can they join sick club or trade union, because they cannot pay the 
necessary subscriptions. Thechildren must have no pocket money for dolls, marbles, 
or sweets. The father must smoke no tobacco, and must drink no beer. The mother 
must never buy any pretty clothes for herself or for her children, the character of the 
family wardrobe as of the family diet being governed by the regulation, “ Nothing 
must be bought but that which is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of physical 
health, and what is bought must be of the plainestand most economical description.” 
Should a child fall ill, it must be attended by the parish doctor; should it die, it 
must be buried by the parish. Finally, the wage-earner must never be absent from 
his work for a single day. If any of these conditions are broken, the extra expendi- 
ture involved is met, and can only be met, by limiting the diet, or, in other words, 
by sacrificing physical efficiency. 


Graphic as this picture is, it fades away before the awful lot of the 
casual laborer in Liverpool and other big cities. In these circumstances 
we must look for the cause of child labor. No municipal or state regu- 
lations can remove the necessity for the children’s shilling per week 
being added to the starvation allowance of the parent. Joyless, ragged 
childhood in the greatest of empires is a dread fact. Statesmen so-called 
are more anxious to paint a few inches more of the map red than seri- 
ously to think out the solution of such a vital problem. 

THoMAS BURKE. 





























THE PROBLEM OF A PURE MILK SUPPLY. 


Tue problem of securing a thoroughly reliable supply of milk is of 
great importance to every community. This fluid may be called the 
universal food, as it contains in itself all the food principles necessary 
to sustain life. The problem, however, will never be solved until con- 
sumers understand what constitutes good milk and the methods that 
must be employed to secure it. The dealers are ready to furnish the 
best quality of milk in unlimited quantities when the public demands it. 

The opinion so generally held that poor milk is always watered milk 
is based on a fallacy. Indeed, the addition of pure water to milk does 
not hurt it in the slightest degree. The harmful changes that take place 
in milk, as well as the disezses that may be transmitted by it, are caused 
by certain kinds of bacteria or germs. 

Here, again, there is much general misapprehension. In the popu- 
lar mind the mere mention of bacteria suggests disease, and the state- 
ment that a teaspoonful of milk may contain several millions of bacteria 
is likely to produce a resolve never to drink milk again. There is no 
necessity, however, for any such feeling; for the mere presence of bac- 
teria in milk is not necessarily a sign that it is unwholesome. We all 
use with safety buttermilk, pot-cheese, and fresh June butter, yet all 
these contain thousands or even millions of bacteria in a single tea- 
spoonful. Bacteria occupy a very important place in nature; their 
function being to reduce lifeless organic matter to its constituent ele- 
ments. As soon as an animal or plant dies, it is attacked by bacteria 
and soon destroyed. It is now recognized that bacteria are absolutely 
necessary to life in plants and hence to animals. Before this fact was 
recognized it was thought that all bacteria should be destroyed, but 
now it is known that their destruction would prove a great calamity. 
It would be about as senseless as the attempted destruction of all vege- 
tation because a few plants are poisonous. 

Over two hundred different kinds of bacteria have been found in 
milk. The majority of these are not only harmless, but of great value 
in practical dairying. The delicate flavor of new butter and fine cheese 
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is the result of bacteria growing in the milk. Indeed, these articles 
would find few purchasers if it were not for the activity of certain bac- 
teria. Milk becomes sour because several kinds of bacteria live on the 
sugar found in the milk and change it into acid. When the cream 
has “ripened” or is sour enough to churn, a teaspoonful will contain 
one billion bacteria. The principal change in milk, as every one knows, 
is souring. Sour milk is employed in cooking, and, before baking- 
powder became so common, was frequently used with baking-soda to 
make cake and biscuit rise. There are several purposes for which milk 
containing these sour-milk bacteria may be used with impunity. The 
mere number of the bacteria in milk has no special significance, but their 
character is more important. 

The question may be asked: How do bacteria get into milk? Are 
they found in milk as it leaves the cow? A few may be in the milk at 
this time, but the great majority get into it during the process of milk- 
ing. Several hundreds of bacteria have been counted on a single cow’s 
hair. Ifa cow is not kept clean, dirt is sure to fall into the milk pail; 
and when it is remembered that some cows are plastered with dirt and 
rarely cleaned, it is easy to see how impurities may get into the milk. 

The harmful bacteria found in milk may be roughly divided into 
(1) putrefactive and (2) pathogenic, or disease-producing. The uses 
and comparative innocuousness of sour-milk bacteria have already been 
noted. The putrefactive bacteria are the result of dirt, manure, and 
various kinds of filth coming in contact with the milk. They may pro- 
duce acute decomposition in the milk after it is ingested, as well as in 
other food that may have been taken. Severe and acute digestive dis- 
turbances may be thus produced, especially in the young. The disease- 
producing bacteria do not usually come from the cow, but through sec- 
ondary contamination. Perhaps the milker has the disease or is nursing 
some one who is infected, or the water used in washing the dairy utensils 
has been taken from a polluted well or stream. Typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria are the diseases that have been most frequently 
known to be transmitted by milk. Within the last few years as many 
as fifty epidemics of typhoid fever have been traced to milk. 

The danger of contracting tuberculosis from cows’ milk has been 
greatly overestimated. Tuberculosis is a dust-born disease. It is very 
prevalent both among human beings and animals where there is a lack 
of proper ventilation; and is not so common where the ventilation is 
good. It is extremely probable that the variety of tubercle bacillus caus- 
ing the disease in man is slightly different from that which produces it 
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in the cow. It is interesting to know that while tuberculosis in man- 
kind is decreasing in all civilized communities, tuberculosis in cattle is 
increasing very rapidly. The recent statement of Dr. Koch that it can- 
not be spread from animals to man is not accepted by most scientific 
observers as an infallible rule, but doubtless the cow has been unduly 
maligned in this connection. 

When milk is kept at body temperature the bacteria grow with 
great rapidity. In six hours every single germ may produce 3,800 
more. If the milk is rapidly cooled to below 45° Fahrenheit the 
growth of bacteria is hardly perceptible; hence we notice that in sum- 
mer fresh milk improperly handled sours in a few hours, while in win- 
ter it will keep for days. Of the many kinds of bacteria getting into 
milk, the conditions are generally most favorable for the growth of the 
varieties which cause souring, and these tend to kill off the other kinds. 

In summer the high death rate from intestinal diseases among 
infants is largely due to the effect of improperly prepared cows’ milk 
given to sick or weak infants; such milk containing many bacteria 
of cows’ manure, which are largely of the putrefactive variety. At all 
seasons it is desirable to have milk drawn from clean cows, by clean, 
healthy milkers, into clean vessels. The milk should then be rapidly 
cooled to 45° and kept cool until used. If milk is produced and deliv- 
ered in this way it will contain few bacteria; and it is for this reason 
that a very good way to judge of the fitness of milk as a clean food is by 
counting the number of bacteria it contains. A dirty, careless milkman 
cannot supply milk containing few bacteria. It should be remembered, 
however, that the best milk will soon have enormous numbers of bacte- 
ria if left in a warm place. 

A competent authority has calculated that it takes at least one and 
six-tenths cents’ worth of food to produce a quart of milk, and that the 
best kind of cow will produce about eleven quarts a day when in milk. 
With the milk retailing in a large city like New York at from three 
and a half to five cents a quart in the grocery stores, the farmer receives 
from one and eight-tenths to two and a quarter cents per quart for his 
milk, giving him a profit of a fraction of a cent a quart, or five or six 
cents per day per cow. It has been reckoned that the cow’s manure is 
worth the care of the cow; but on such a margin of profit it cannot be 
expected that the farmer will groom and wash his cows, cool his milk, 
and ship it on ice. Legislation cannot remedy such a state of affairs. 
People must pay a fair price to get clean milk. Ina city like New 
York, which uses in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 1,250,000 
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quarts daily, the milk business is chiefly divided into two branches; 
one branch selling milk as cheaply as possible in bulk to restaurants, 
grocery stores, etc., and the other selling direct to families. The deal- 
ers that sell in bulk, at wholesale, take from any source any milk that 
will just pass the legal limit, namely, three per cent fat and twelve per 
cent solids; while the dealers with a family trade usually have bottling 
stations out in the country, where they buy their milk from the farmers, 
bottle it, and pack it in ice before shipping it to the city. This milk 
is good, a great deal of it being all that could be desired, and, in fact, 
much better than the supply of many villages and some cities. These 
milk dealers pay from three to four cents a quart to the farmers, who 
can take care of their stables and cows and make a living at these 

prices. 
According to the milk dealers, the great trouble is that the public 
cannot see any difference between perfectly clean milk and the ordinary 
article. For this reason people are not aware of being made sick by milk, 
and will not pay the price which extra cleanliness necessitates. This 
state of affairs has led to the organizing of milk commissions by medical 
societies, to stand between the milk dealers and the public, examine the 
milk at stated intervals, and issue certificates of cleanliness to those 
dealers whose milk contains few bacteria. The use of milk thus certi- 
fied is to be recommended for infants, invalids, and all who wish an 
extra clean article. Even milk sold at a price that barely exceeds the 
cost of production, when the least possible labor is expended, is gener- 
ally safe for adults with healthy digestions. It is true that disease has 
been transmitted by such milk, but it must be confessed that this is 
the exception, not the rule. Many people are frightened by alarmist 
reports into giving up a nutritious and valuable article of food. What 
is needed is public education as to the value of good food, and general 
willingness to pay for it. Honest and conscientious producers will thus 

be encouraged to supply the best article. 
Henry Dwicut Cuarin. 














THE EXAMPLE OF FRENCH INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. 


One of the most hopeful signs of our times is the interest which is 
taken in the question of the free education of the masses. The sums 
annually expended for this purpose attest the growing conviction that 
the safety of nations rests more securely upon a foundation of education 
than upon one of armament, which takes a great part of the male popu- 
lation from the field of useful employment. The sum now devoted by 
France to public education equals two-thirds of the entire budget of the 
monarchy prior to the revolution of 1789. The total annual expendi- 
ture of the elementary schools of the United Kingdom is now about 
$75,000,000. The expenditure of the United States for school purposes 
amounted in the census year 1890 to $138,888,053. The census of 
1900 will show an expense of $240,000,000, if the ratio of increase 
from 1880 to 1890 was maintained. 

Ten years ago a comparison of systems of education would, perhaps, 
have given the leadership to France, and even to-day Paris is still far 
in advance of New York in the attention it gives in its free schools to 
manual and technical training, design, and art instruction. On visiting 
Germany in 1887, full of the impressions received in France, | was much 
surprised at the little that had been done in manual training. When I 
inquired after it in Berlin I was referred to Leipsic, where, it was said, 
wonderful things had been done in that line; but Leipsic was no more 
prepared to present a sign of progress in manual training than Berlin 
and other cities had been. I was assured, however, that I should find 
in Dresden what I was looking for. After considerable search I found 
the manual training schools of Dresden all crowded into two rooms in the 
upper part of a dwelling-house. The school had not yet been opened, 
and its tools, therefore, had not been installed. Several years after the 
publication of my report on “Industrial Education in France,” the Berlin 
City Council sent a commissioner to France to report on the system of 
education there; and his report created a sensation. 

Whatever improvements may have been made since that time at 
Berlin and New York in instruction in manual training, Paris still 
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forges ahead with undiminished energy. The “Annuaire Statistique 
de la Ville de Paris ” shows that there were in 1899 no less than ninety- 
three primary schools for boys — combining the primary and grammar 
classes of our system — having workshops for carving and turning in 
wood, besides thirty-nine for work in wood and iron — 132 in all. In 
1887 their total number was but ninety.' All classes receive some 
instruction in agriculture, with practical assistance in the garden at- 
tached to the schools. Horticulture and arboriculture are subjects of 
instruction in the middle and upper grades of the elementary schools. 

The general school course prescribes manual training classes for boys 
and girls in all the schools of France. Where no kindergarten school 
exists, a department for children from five to seven years of age is 
added. Here play-like practice in drawing and light ornamental work 
forms part of the exercises. In the first section (seven to nine) the boys 
are instructed in paper cutting, basket work, and modelling in clay. 
The girls are instructed in knitting, plain sewing, paper cutting, and 
simple modelling. The middle division (nine to eleven) has for the 
boys pasteboard-box work, light work in wire, modelling, and the hand- 
ling of tools. The girls are instructed in knitting, marking on canvas, 
plain sewing, and mending. The upper classes of boys (eleven to thir- 
teen) have work of a more constructive character, from outline drawings: 
in woodwork, planing and turning; and in iron, the use of the file, edg- 
ing off, and the finishing of crude products of the anvil and the foundry. 
The girls’ courses comprise instruction in the marking of linen, in quilt- 
ing, ruffling, and embroidering, and in the elements of housekeeping and 
cooking. The culmination of the manual training system is found in 
the professional and trade schools, of which Paris has the following: 

The Ecole Diderot, where work in metal is brought to considerable 
proficiency in a three-years’ course. Telegraphic and other instruments, 
produced entirely by the boys, show their skill in the handling of tools. 
It is the object of the school to have every part made by the hand of the 
worker, except in the case of the heavy products of the foundry. The 
same principle is carried through in the “Ecoles des Arts et Métiers” at 
Angers, Aix, and Chalons. Here more pretentious pieces of machinery 
are made. The pupils go through a more extended course, as they are 
intended to become foremen and master mechanics in the navy. 

The School of Furniture and Upholstery in the Rue de Reuilly aims 
to teach, in a four years’ course, the whole range of the inner decoration 


'See my report, “Industrial Education in France, 1888, Department of State, 
U. 8. A.” 
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of houses. Since October, 1897, it has added an evening course. for 
decorative composition, analysis of style, artistic design, drawing of 
plans, and geometry as applied to industry. 

The School of Physical and Chemical Industries prepares physical 
engineers and chemists to act as heads of laboratories and as overseers 
in chemical works. The course is of three years’ duration. 

The Ecole Etienne gives four years of instruction in all branches 
of graphic art and book-making — typography, lithography, engraving, 
book-binding and gilding, photography, and photogravure. 

The more artistic trades are taken care of in the Ecole Bernard Palissy 
and the Ecole Germain-Pilon. The latter gives preparatory instruction 
to those wishing to devote themselves to art industries in general; while 
the former turns its attention to industries in connection with the cera- 
mic art. 

In addition to these, Paris has six professional schools for girls. 
The courses comprise dressmaking, millinery, artificial tlower-making, 
embroidery, lingerie, corset-making, painting on and designing for pot- 
tery, glass, fans, etc., as well as miniature painting. In addition in- 
struction is given in the commercial branches. As the purpose of this 
article is simply to give a general outline of the status of art and indus- 
trial training in the public school system of France, and notably of Paris, 
I shall not enter into the discussion of the many excellent institutions 
supported by private corporations, secular and religious, where instruc- 
tion in handicrafts is conducted in connection with a thoroughgoing 
course of theoretical training. 

I do not mention here the strictly scientific schools, or the lycées, 
which are in charge of the Minister of Education and the Minister of 
Commerce. But affiliated with the municipal school system are a 
number of intermediary colleges devoted to advanced general education, 
the graduates of which enter the Ecole Polytechnique, the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, the Military 
School of Saint-Cyr, the Feole de Physique et de Chimie Industrielle, 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and the Institut Agronomique. In 
1899 these higher schools were eight in number, with an attendance 
of 4,949 pupils, of whom 4,086 were free scholars, and many of the 
remainder paid in part only. But it should be stated here that all these 
colleges provide whole or partial board, of which privilege no less than 
816 availed themselves in the year mentioned. The annual outlay for 
the maintenance of these secondary municipal schools amounts to nearly 
3,000,000 francs. The value of money being much higher in Paris than 
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in New York, the equivalent of this sum would be barely covered by 
$1,250,000, if the same ends were to be reached in the latter city. 

Object teaching is carefully planned in the school course, and it is 
well carried out in the class-rooms. Drawing has been assigned a fore- 
most part in the curriculum. The system of copying from engraved plates 
has been abandoned. Ata very early period drawing from objects and 
casts is practised by the common-school pupils. Drawing is begun in 
the kindergarten as soon as the child is thought fit to use a pencil: it 
precedes exercises in writing. Drawing and designing, more complete 
in the elementary primary schools, attain their full development in the 
superior primary and complementary schools. As the number who can 
benefit by courses in these latter schools is limited, the city has proved 
its conviction regarding the value of drawing as the basis of all profes- 
sional instruction by instituting, in a number of public schools, evening 
classes in drawing and modelling for the use of apprentices and adults. 
The field covers geometric drawing, machine and architectural design, 
stereotomy, and technical drawitg; while the art teaching includes draw- 
ing from flowers, from casts, and from the nude, besides modelling and 
sculpture. These courses are open from eight to ten in the evening. 
There were seventy-two of these evening schools in 1895, of which 
twenty-nine were devoted to industrial design. In addition to these, 
which are devoted to males, there are seventeen evening schools for 
girls, for instruction in designing, as applied to industrial and artistic 
professions. 


Those who wish still further to develop their capacity find an oppor- 
tunity to do so in the Municipal School of Decorative Art Applied to In- 
dustry. The day classes are open from eight toeleven and one to four in 


the winter months, extended until six in summer. The evening courses, 
from eight to ten, are attended chiefly by adults. The instruction covers 
drawing, painting, sculpture, modelling from casts and from life, and 
the application of art to ornamental industry. Technical work is prac- 
tised in sculpture, in carving in wood and other materials, and in the 
elements of the ceramic art and the glass industry. To assist in this, 
chemical laboratories, kilns, and ovens are provided, on a reduced scale, 
for vitrifying colors, enamelling, etc., to demonstrate the theory under- 
lying the technical instruction in these branches rather than to produce 
actual selling values. The instruction here given is entirely from a prac- 
tical point of view. The pupil is not permitted to undertake any design 
or composition without having had demonstrated to him the mode of its 
practical execution and its relation to the profession he has chosen. 
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These schools have about the same aims as the School of Decorative 
Art, which is under the care of the national Government, and is situated 
in the Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine. This school has an attendance of 
about 1,200 in the male department. The girls’ section is in the Rue 
de Seine, in a different part of the city. The studies here cover geo- 
metrical drawing and projection, perspective, ornamental drawing from 
flowers, drawing from the antique and from the nude, ornamental com- 
position, porcelain painting, wood and other engraving, the history of 
art, and comparative anatomy. 

Industrial art education is not confined to these institutions. The 
government factories like the Gobelins and Sévres, and industrial towns 
like Aubusson, Beauvais, Limoges, Roubaix, Lyons, Saint-Etienne, 
Reims, etc., pride themselves on the possession of art schools of a high 
order, where instruction, while covering art in general, is especially 
directed to the details connected with the leading industry of the 
place. 

Everybody who knows anything of art industries is acquainted with 
the high character of the work turned out in the Gobelins. Its tapes- 
tries are paintings wrought in wool. They compete with paintings in 
oil for the prize in art. Whatever may be said by the critics as regards 
the proper sphere of the two arts, it is certain that the freedom from 
conventionalism, the artistic conception, the correctness of the anatomy 
and the ease of pose of the figure, in addition to the brilliancy of color, 
have led the products of the Gobelins to a position of the highest 
eminence. 

The technical difficulties of the execution are enhanced by the fact 
that the artist workman, if we may so call him, cannot see his work as 


he sits behind it. He sees reflected in a mirror above him the painting 


from which he copies. Each mesh of his web is a separate thread tied 
by him to the warp thread. To get perfect results, the wool is most 
carefully selected, and brought in the white into the factory, where all 
tints and colors required ina composition are dyed by the Gobelins’ own 
dyers. Courses in color chemistry and dyeing are therefore important 
parts of the instruction. In addition, there are lectures on the harmony 
of colors, etc. Attached to the Gobelins is a school for workers in mo- 
saic. The floorings of the buildings recently erected are covered by the 
work of graduates of the Gobelins’ school, and they thus testify to the 
value of the institution to the country. 

The very excellence of this institution sometimes cripples its work- 
ing staff. In the competitive examinations for professorships at the art 
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schools everywhere established, the Gobelins artists have in most in- 
stances received the appointments to these more lucrative positions. 

I do not deem it necessary to extend my remarks to the art schools, 
all devoted more or less to industrial art, outside of the Département de 
la Seine (Paris), though much could be said about them and their stimu- 
lating effect on industry. Mention has still to be made, however, of the 
culminating structure of the educational system, the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Its position as a leading institution is so very well known that 
any special remarks as to its aims and teaching efficiency are superfluous. 
It is generally admitted that whatever Americans have acquired in Paris 
in the training which makes the artist, they owe chiefly to the institution 
in the Rue Bonaparte, and to the generosity of the French, who give a 
welcome to all who wish to avail themselves of its privileges and of the 
services of the great painters who act as professors in the school. All in- 
struction in France is gratuitous." And so it happens that Americans 
can obtain, free of charge, the highest instruction in art that the world 
affords. In return for this, our government prohibits the importation of 
works of art unless a tax of thirty per cent of the value is paid at the 
custom house. The remarks made on this subject by the secretary of 
the faculty at the time of my visit were not of a nature to make a 
patriotic American very proud of his country. Frenchmen are so well- 


bred that they use polite language only when they offer a resentment. 
The statement of the two facts, however, conveyed the strongest pos- 
sible rebuke. 


The museums, replete with collections of the worthiest objects of 
skill and beauty in art — collections like those of the Musée de Cluny, 
the Louvre, and the Musée d’ Arts Industriels — supplemented by richly 
stocked art libraries, are storehouses of information and refreshing illus- 
trations for both the artist and the artisan. The technical courses of the 
Louvre are specially designed to interpret the collections. Its public 
lectures are intended to reach the general public; while in its four-years’ 
course young people receive training for positions as curators and libra- 
rians of museums, and to enable them to join in explorations of research 
and discovery, as well as to fit them for employment as travelling col- 
lectors of objects worthy of a place in the museums. 

Whatever wise forethought can put into a system for training the 


'This statement needs to be modified by the qualification that in some special 
schools a fee is charged. But this applies to schools with pension (board and lodg- 
ing) attached. The many stipends (bowrses) granted make even this part gratuitous 
to deserving applicants. 
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mind through the eye and the hand seems to have received a place in 
the French educational system. The unity of art and industry is recog- 
nized. The two are not treated as in nature distinct and separate. 

In devising its plan, the Third Republic has only gone back to the 
traditions of the Middle Ages, when the artist and the workman were 
united in one person. In a list of the names of the men induced by 
Charles VIII to follow him from Italy, reprinted by Emile Levasseur in 
his great work,’ we find painters, sculptors, jewellers, tailors, scientists, 
and men of letters, like John Lascaris, all classed as “ouvriers.” Men 
of the highest distinction in art were classed with men of subordinate 
handicrafts. “People,” says Levasseur, “began to acquire taste in art 
and science, but failed as yet to distinguish between artist and artisan.” 

The kings of the house of Valois, like those of the house of Bourbon, 
were zealous promoters of industry and art. But for four hundred years 
it was the misfortune of France that after short periods of progress in 
the arts of civilization, devastating wars intervened to destroy the tender 
shoots that had been planted in the eras of peace. The wars of the Fronde 
reduced France once more to the barbarous state from which Henry IV 
had rescued her. Colbert, when called to power, found, therefore, a 
grateful field for the employment of his energies and forethought. Even 
if his first idea, as well as that of his king, was to surround royalty with 
the adjuncts of luxury and splendor so necessary to the Grand Monarque, 
the effect on the industrial development of France was not any the less 
weighty on that account. Silks and velvet, glass and furniture, clothes, 
linens, laces and embroideries, gold- and silversmiths’ wares, no less than 
the schools and academies of art and of science, received Colbert’s atten- 
tion and the benefits of his energetic mind. It is true that they also 
felt the repressing effect of his regulations, but this was in the spirit of 
the times. It is doubtful whether outside of this paternal despotism 
industry and art would have found a footing in the France of the seven- 
teenth century. The spirit of freedom and of self-assertion, which in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries prepared Italy for its task of rescu- 
ing Europe from barbarism, had no existence there. 

Much of Colbert’s creation went to pieces after his death. The havoc 
created by the wars in the later period of the reign of Louis XIV com- 
pleted the destruction wrought by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The value of the work of Colbert is emphasized by the rise of the in- 
dustries in neighboring states, which attracted the fugitives and offered 


1“ Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres et de l’Industrie de la France,” Deuxiéme Edi- 
tion, 1901. 
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them within their own hospitable contines every opportunity for the 
exercise of their crafts. Prussia, England, and Holland gained what 
France lost through the mad action of a king under the influence of a 
fanatical old woman. 

But France in our own days has repeated the same policy of diffus- 
ing the skill and taste of her workpeople throughout the workshops of 
her trade rivals. It was pointed out to me in Germany how great a 
benefit was derived by the industries of the Fatherland from the an- 
tipathy to Germans in France. The ejected workmen were gladly ab- 
sorbed in the industrial energy of the new Germany. Some of the best 
elements in the teaching staff of the many industrial art schools of the 
new Empire were men who had spent years in study or in practical 
employment in France. 

The artistic atmosphere created in France by its widely diffused sys- 
tem of art education, by its galleries and museums, and by the general 
prevalence of taste makes the world tributary not only to its workshops, 
but to its designers. There is hardly an art industry which is not rep- 
resented in the numerous studios of Paris where designs for practical 
execution in the different arts are produced. Manchester, Mulhouse, 
Providence, Moscow, Paterson, Berlin, Elberfeld, and New York are 
all equally anxious to embody in the products of their mills the results 
of French artistic skill, and freely buy the designs projected in the 
Paris ateliers. 

This easy way of obtaining approved and correct designs at compara- 
tively small cost to themselves, for the products of the season’s trade, 
considering the magnitude of their output, explains to some extent the 
indifference which our “captains of industry” have thus far displayed 
toward the establishment of art-industrial schools and museums. | 
have discussed this matter in a previous article in THE Forum.’ 

The want of appreciation of our needs in this direction is widespread. 
We meet it in our most influential newspapers no less than among the 
leaders of our industries. It is one thing to buy ideas ready made, and 
quite another to be able to produce them. The one method leaves us 
blind imitators or, at best, adapters; the other widens our vision, culti- 
vates ideas of taste and refinement, justifies us in claiming the trade of 
the world, and prepares us for receiving it. The claim, which is often 
made with much ostentation, that we have already reached this pinnacle 
is nothing more than a provision of the proverbial green spectacles for 
our own exclusive use. 


'“ Higher Technical Training,” in Tar Forum for July, 1901. 
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In the article previously mentioned, I alluded to the glaring discrep- 
ancies between Europe’s activity in developing her resources of art- 
industrial education and our own indifference. I pointed out that in 
order to raise the value of those of our products which cater to taste, we 
should have to attain technical progress by the development of artistic 
feeling through the art school, and contended that art and industry 
must go hand-in-hand to that end. The article called forth some notice 
in Boston papers. The “Transcript,” while fully agreeing with my 
views in general, suggested that my strictures would scarcely apply to 
existing conditions, although they would have been fair enough several 
years ago. The “Transcript” said: 

“As far as I know,” says Mr. Schoenhof, “the only school that has taken any 
steps toward bridging the gulf is the Philadelphia Textile School It is estab 
lished on a very promising basis Its central thought isthe esthetic idea, with which 
the technical branches are codrdinated.” Doesn’t this squint at injustice toward the 
Fall River and the Lowell textile schools? The latter, at least, has made enough of 
a name to attract the admiring attention of manufacturers in Birmingham, England, 
and, we believe, is doing noble service. 

Desiring to inform myself about these schools before writing that 
article, and led by the fame which the latter institution in particular 
had been able to establish with a generally discriminating press in the 
three years of its existence, I had visited the Lowell school in the fall 
of 1900. Of art instruction there was, of course, nothing worthy of the 
name. The departments of technical design, color chemistry, finishing, 
etc., were embryonic. The spinning and combing departments were 
represented by some machinery, undoubtedly very effective; but, judging 
from the narrowness of space and sparseness of the installation, they by 
no means sufficed to give instruction in the details of these important 
subjects, which cover cotton, woollen, and worsted spinning, and their 
preparatory processes. The weaving department was, perhaps, installed 
on a fuller scale than any other section of the school. Even a super- 
ficial observer will understand that the demand for a well-equipped 
textile school cannot be supplied by the twenty-seven power-looms, 
provided mostly by the Crompton-Knowles Company of Worcester, 
Mass., of which the equipment consisted. Still, the school catalogue 
and report speak of this as a most magnificent collection. They refer to 
it again as “the most complete in the world with regard to the variety 
of looms ”;' and of its general outfit the catalogue says: “The school has 


' The twenty-seven looms consisted of twenty cotton looms, three worsted looms 


one Jacquard loom, one blanket loom, and two ingrain carpet looms I mentioned 
in my previous article that the Crefeld school had on its floors, in 1887, no less than 
20 
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a more extensive equipment than any other existing textile school either 
in America or Europe.” This liberal use of fortified superlatives must 
eventually be harmful to the young institutions which are so much in 
need of public support to enable them to become worthy compeers of the 
great schools of Europe. 

But a textile school is, at best, only a one-handed affair unless it is 
prepared to give adequate instruction in the branches which cultivate 
the zsthetic elements of the industries. If the new textile schools may 
plead their recent establishment in explanation of the immaturity of 
their equipment, industrial art teaching in Boston, the centre of all the 
artistic industries of New England, may be supposed to have made rapid 
progress. 

In 1887, when I was on that same quest for information, I found 
Boston possessed of an industrial art school, enjoying a very good repu- 
tation, namely the Lowell School of Design, an annex of the Institute of 
Technology. The room was able to accommodate about thirty students. 
The average attendance was about sixteen, composed of young men and 
young women. The instruction covered designing for calico printing, 
silks, cloths, ceramics, glass, leatherwork, oil-cloth, carpets, metal goods 
— in fact, for all the branches of industrial design. I had expected to 
tind, on my visit in November, 1900, that Boston had made, in this 
essential basis of all industrial progress, an advance worthy of its repu- 
tation. But, alas, I found the same narrow place and equipment for 
the same number of students, and the same sparse attendance of fifteen 
or eighteen pupils. The teaching staff was limited, as before, to a 
single gentleman. Excellent as the result of his teaching may be — 
and it was acknowledged to be very efficient —it must be admitted 
that the limitations of the school justify the assumption that the Bos- 
tonians have not yet become stirred to exertion by the fact that design 
is the mother of ornament, and the fact that the embellishment of 
industrial products is no less necessary to a successful trade than is the 
turning out by improved machinery of more yards and more pieces than 
ever before in a given number of hours —a task to which they seem to 
devote almost exclusive attention. 

In this, however, they are no exception. Turning to New York, we 
find the same apathy combined with a readiness to expend extravagant 
praise upon small beginnings. I cannot say that I have found evidence 


eighty various looms, devoted to one branch only, that to which it gives its attention 
in textiles, namely, silks. This gives an idea of the requirements of a school that 
has the ambition to cater to all the textile branches. 
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of any notable progress from 1887 to the present day. The praise given 
to the art school and the industrial art museum of Cooper Union is well 
merited, considering the means at its disposal. The objects represent- 
ing various industries are well selected, and so arranged as to give use- 
ful assistance to the workman or student who wishes to study design. 
This collection, however, can be considered only as a beginning of what 
may develop into the very thing of which New York is so much in 
need, namely, a great museum of industrial art. The school gives no 
instruction to men. It has female pupils only. But it is expected 
that, with the means now placed at the command of the Institute by 
the fund created through the donations of Mr. Hewitt and his family, 
and the addition of an equal amount by Mr. Carnegie, the much needed 
extension in the art courses will soon be made; thus providing New York 
with an industrial art school worthy of the name. The public spirit 
evinced in these institutions by their founder, the revered Peter Cooper, 
and by Mr. Hewitt and the members of his family, the descendants of 
the founder, is beyond praise. Out of their private resources alone the 
museum and library have been stocked. But what can the limited re- 
sources of one family, though ever so liberally bestowed, do toward fill- 
ing the vacuum that we cannot fail to recognize when we contemplate 
the requirements of the times and consider the school creations and 
splendid collections of France, Germany, and England ¢ 

New York is the centre of a group of art industries that supply the 
whole country with their products. I asked a silversmith a short time 
ago whence these industries draw their designers and artistic workers. 
“Mostly from Germany,” was the significant answer; “there are no 
schools here, and our boys do not care to work in factories.” What would 
become of our industries if the flow of immigration should cease, or if we 
could not import the ready-made artist? 

To be really independent we must be creative. To become creative, 
we must build up a structure on as broad and thorough a plan as that 
which was found necessary for the purpose by the leading artistic nation, 
where refinement of taste is inborn, and art has found cultivation for 
centuries. I have devoted the greater part of this article to a description 
of the French system. A consideration of the resources which France 
places at the service of everybody will show those who are in the least 
familiar with our educational make-up how far removed we are from even 
a serious attempt to satisfy the needs of a nation carrying the full sails 
of commercial ambition. 

The city of Trenton, in New Jersey, is the home of an extensive art 
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industry — pottery. General McClellan, while Governor of the State, 
had exerted himself assiduously in behalf of the establishment of an art 
school in Trenton, and succeeded in gathering enough support to start 
one; but the school faded away soon after he left the executive chair. 
I have been told, however, by persons in the trade that the potters of 
Trenton again started a school some time ago. My inquiries, however, 
have failed to confirm this statement. 

An opportunity to educate the eye by viewing the best specimens of 
the various branches of industrial art is perhaps the most important 
aid a State or city can give to the student or artisan. The Annex 
recently added to the Metropolitan Museum of Art would be a splendid 
home for a carefully selected collection such as we admire in the South 
Kensington Museum. Its rooms are already filled. But, if we except 
the porcelains, what do the collections offer to the seeker after the heau- 
tiful in art? Sarcophagi of Egypt and Mesopotamia, mummies and 
funeral relics, Cyprian antiquities, figures of deities, and other archaic 
débris are very important to the archeologist and are of interest to the 
general beholder. So are the articles exhibited in the upper rooms. 
But rooms full of Peruvian pottery, Japanese arms, musical instruments 
of various times and peoples, and reproductions in clay and metal in 
tiring monotony and profusion scarcely give an idea of the beautiful 
in art. A dozen objects of rare beauty in the original are worth to the 
student roomfuls of reproductions. Any one who has seen the original 
Tanagra figures and groups — those embodiments of grace of pose and 
charm of expression — exhibited in European museums can measure the 
distance between them and the reproductions from a look at the casts 
in the Metropolitan Museum. Most of what lends a charm to the 
original, such as color and the fine marking of the lines in the folds of 
the garments, is lost in the cast. In fact, it may be safely said that 
a museum that is to teach must be filled with the work of the masters, 
not with copies and reproductions. The touch of art lies in the very 
things in which these are lacking. 

Now, to do all that is needful to bring about such a superstructure 
as has been here suggested in brief outline requires large funds. If 
these funds were at hand, it would then require a high degree of knowl- 
edge and forethought to employ them properly. This is an easy task for 
a centralized state like France. But in America, where traditions of 
self-help are all-pervading, governmental aid is nota moving force. Our 
technical schools, chiefly the schools for mechanical, electrical, and mining 
engineering, are producing excellent results. Upon the practical sciences 
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is founded the progress that our industries have made. To schools 
that foster their development and to our colleges and universities the 
gifts of generous donors are turned. That which is alone capable of 
giving grace and charm to the products of industry has received no 
attention worth mentioning. 

The people have been generous to a fault in allowing the taxing 
power of the nation to be exercised by private individuals. Protective 
duties of unreasonable dimensions, together with privileges easily ob- 
tained by charter, have enabled single persons in a lifetime to accumu- 
late fortunes the incomes from which exceed the aggregate of the civil 
lists of all the crowned heads of Europe. One of these men has de- 
clared that for a wealthy man to die rich is to die disgraced. He is 
making noble efforts to escape the odium established by his utterance. 
Example is catching. It is to him and to the other possessors of im- 
mense fortunes that the people have a right to look for some return. 
Foundations which are of lasting benefit to the industries of their coun- 
try will build up for them a fame more enduring than would be given 
them by the hundreds of millions they might leave as a burden to their 
natural heirs. 

If the need of the establishment of these auxiliaries to our industries 
be once recognized, it will be necessary for the press to give free dis- 
cussion to the subject. We must, before all, beware of the danger of 
being absorbed in the abysmal depths of self-deception and conceit. We 
can only escape this always present danger by keeping a watchful eye 
upon the doings and creations of those who dwell beyond the oceans. 
Greatness is comparative, and perfection in one direction may be accom- 
panied by glaring shortcomings in others. 

The New York buyer for one of the great dry-goods houses in the 
West, an ardent protectionist, was recently extolling to me the great 
progress our manufacturers had been making in all classes of dry goods, 
their immense output, and their ability to cover all demands. I asked 
him this simple question: “Suppose you could lay down European- 
made silks, cotton goods, woollens, and dress goods in your store at 
equal prices with American goods, which would have the preference?” 
“Why,” he said, “the European goods would just walk away.” 

This ought to be also an answer to all those who expect to build up 
an export trade before they have even given a thought to the ways and 
means which European countries have adopted to arrive at their pres- 
ent standards, and which enable them to maintain the positions they 
have gained. JACOB SCHOENHOF. 
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Law is the guardian of tradition and of precedent. To the layman 
it would appear that cumbrous forms, redundant with meaningless words 
and phrases, have characterized its procedure from time immemorial, and 
he wonders again and again at the formalities attached to simple pro- 
ceedings. Against his view the lawyer protests, and alleges that what 
the uninstructed mind criticises as surplus verbiage is really vital, be- 


cause clothed with that certainty which invests only those phrases, ex- 
pressions, and procedure which have been interpreted and established by 
judicial determination. Nevertheless, the effort to simplify procedure 
and to shorten forms is popular. This tendency exists and is illustrated 
in the State of New York, for example, by the substitution of short- 
form conveyances for the elaborate documents previously required; by 


the introduction of a comparatively simple code practice in the place of 
the common law procedure; and by such small details therein as the 
abolition of the distinction between legal and equitable actions. 

The field of reform, however, remains ample, and at no point where 
law touches business is there a larger opportunity to simplify legal re- 
quirements than in the matter of real estate transfer. Real estate is the 
most tangible and least perishable form of wealth known to man; yet 
the difficulties attendant upon its transfer make it almost unavailable as 
an emergency asset. Although more desirable for security than most 
personal property, it cannot be converted into money with anything like 
the expedition attending the sale of the latter. Moreover, the cost of 
a change of title prevents its use as security for small amounts. These 
in themselves are sufficient reasons for dissatisfaction with the present 
condition of real property law. 

If the present system were the only one under which realty could 
be securely held, its burden might be cheerfully borne; but this is not 
the case. On the contrary, there has been in successful operation for 
centuries a plan which, wherever established, has given to real property 
the mobility and the freedom from excessive charge in transfers which 
characterize the exchange of stocks and of bonds. The system is best 
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known in this country as the Torrens system; taking its name from Sir 
Robert R. Torrens, who introduced it into South Australia in 1858. 


Prior to that time, however, it had been in operation in various parts of 


Europe for hundreds of years. Registers of ownership similar to those 
used under the Torrens acts have existed in Bohemia from time imme- 
morial. There are still preserved registers of Vienna dated 1368, of 
Prague dated 1377, and of Munich dated 1440. The registration of 
title under a similar system was made universal in Austria in 1811; in 
Saxony in 1843; in Hungary between 1849 and 1856; and in Prussia 
in 1872. While in Great Britain land registration has not been made 
compulsory for all properties, its use has been optional since 1862. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1885 various provinces of Canada introduced the Tor- 
rens system. 

The Torrens Act, however, was not based upon a study of the older 
land registration systems, but was an adaptation to land of a system of 
registration of title to shipping. The modern land registration acts in 
Anglo-Saxon countries are all founded upon the work of Sir Robert 
Torrens, not upon the earlier Germanic and Slavic laws. 

The defects in our own system are patent. Our business procedure 
prescribes a transfer by deed, and compels the grantor to show, at the 
time of transfer, that his conveyance is the last in a chain of instruments 
properly drawn, executed, and recorded, and that these extend backward 
for a period of from sixty to eighty years without flaw or defect. It is 
at once evident that the investigation of this chain of title requires the 
services of a person learned in the law of real property, and that the fee 
for his employment, whether paid by the seller or the purchaser, is a 
tax upon the transfer. Whether the property remains in the hands of 
a single owner for half a century or is transferred a dozen times in a 
dozen years, this fixed charge recurs with every conveyance. 

In the second place, an examination of title involves in each case a 
considerable delay ; and this is an item of embarrassment which preju- 
dices the use of real property for the securing of emergency funds, even 
when no defect in title is shown. From two weeks to thirty days must 
elapse between the signing of a contract and the closing of title; and 
this delay may be prolonged on occasion for months, to satisfy legal 
requirements that are merely technical. 

Finally, the result obtained in the matter of the title is in no case 
absolutely certain. Error may intervene not only because of careless- 
ness in the searching of the records, but because of the inability of the 
attorney to foresee how peculiar phraseology or unusual transactions of 
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record would be viewed by a court in case of litigation. It is not at all 
impossible, in practice, for one attorney to refuse to pass title upon the 
very record which another attorney, of equal standing, has examined and 
approved. Further, it frequently happens that matters which are not 
a part of the record at all, and which no ordinary prudence could have 
anticipated, so develop as to modify the results. A simple illustration 
of this may be found in a widow’s claim for dower in land which has 
been passed by deed without her signature. It sometimes happens that 
a married realty holder passes in the community in which he lives as a 
bachelor. He may give deeds and make affidavits setting forth that 
such he really is. The existence of a wife, therefore, may not be sus- 
pected until after his death, when she appears from some unforeseen 
quarter, making her claim for dower in his estate, and submitting proofs 
which the courts are bound to recognize. 

It may accordingly be urged in total against the present system that 
it is expensive, dilatory, and, being unofficial in its character, at best 
inconclusive, and this no matter how learned or how competent may 
be those who are responsible for the title examination. The Torrens 
system substitutes for the necessity of examining deeds and conveyances 
for decades back an official examination of the title in the first instance. 
The title is then registered, and subsequent transfer is accomplished at 
nominal expense, while the time required to verify the ownership is 
shortened to a few hours. 

In the United States the Torrens system has been introduced in five 
States, namely, Illinois, Massachusetts, California, Minnesota, and Wash- 
ington. Agitation for the enactment of land registration bills is now 
active in ten other States, namely, Virginia, Delaware, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wisconsin, Missouri, Rhode Island, Montana, and Tennessee. 
In at least seven of these, bills have been drafted and introduced for 
legislative action. For the District of Columbia federal legislation has 
been seriously considered. 

The system contemplated by the American acts is entirely optional. 
It is designed to work at first beside the old system, and then, by a 
gradual process of elimination, to supplant it. As a foundation, a Land 
or Registration Court may be created, having special jurisdiction as has 
the Surrogate’s Court in our existing legal procedure. The system once 
inaugurated, whenever the owner of land desires to avail himself of the 
privilege of registration, he presents to the court a verified petition, which 
sets forth a description of the land, the name of the owner, his condi- 


tion in life, the names and addresses of adjoining owners and occupants, 
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a statement of all encumbrances known to the petitioner, the name of 
the person occupying or using the land, and other details of similar 
nature. Together with the petition is filed a plan of the property, which 
must conform to specifications prepared by the court. Upon filing this 
application the petitioner deposits a fixed fee to cover the expense of the 
proceeding. As in bankruptcy, the law may provide for the return of 
all unused surplus, or fora demand for more money by the court in 
proper cases. 

The petition is referred to an examiner, who reports to the court the 
state of the title. Reasonable time is allowed for this work, which is, 
of course, equivalent to the ordinary search-making which marks every 
change of title under our present system. Upona favorable report from 
the examiner — or even without it, if the petitioner elects to proceed in 
such a case — a general notice of the filing of the application is issued 
by order of the court. Copies of the notice are mailed to each party 
known to have interest in the proceeding, and to former and adjoining 
owners, while general notice is given to all other persons by advertisement. 

On the day set for argument opposing claims are heard by the court, 
and any one may appear. If, however, no one objects to the registra- 
tion of the title in the name of the petitioner, and if the court is satisfied 
from the evidence before it that he is legally entitled to the land, or if 
it so finds after trying objections to the title, a decree for confirmation 
and registration of the title is entered, and a copy of the same is trans- 
cribed in a book called the registration book. This entry is designated in 
all further proceedings as the Original Certificate. An exact copy of it is 
delivered to the owner, and this is known as the Owner’s Duplicate Copy. 

These certificates contain the name of the owner of the land, a de- 
scription of it, and a memorandum of the encumbrances set forth in the 
decree. From this time all dealings with the land which create encum- 
brances are registered. The paper creating the encumbrance is filed, 
and the duplicate certificate is annotated. Without presentation of the 
latter no mortgage or other voluntary encumbrance can be registered. 
When accompanied by the duplicate certificate the paper is stamped and 
filed, and a memorandum of its nature is posted upon the original and 
upon the duplicate certificate. Discharges of encumbrances are noted 
in like manner. In the case of a judgment or other voluntary lien or 
encumbrance, the paper creating it is received and registered, and the 
owner of the duplicate certificate is immediately notified to bring it so 
that the encumbrance may be posted. Compliance with this notice can 
be enforced by the court. 
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When an absolute sale is made the deed is stamped and filed. The 
old certificates are cancelled and new original and duplicate certificates 
are made out, on which are entered, simultaneously with the tiling of 
the deed, all encumbrances not discharged on the old certificates. Ifa 
part only of the land included in the certificate is sold, the grantor gets 
a new certificate for his remaining land; or if a plan of subdivision has 
been verified by the court, he may have an endorsement entered on the 
back of his old certificate that it is cancelled as to lot numbered so and so, 
in which case the purchaser receives a certificate for the land actually sold. 

In this way the exact state of the title is shown at any time by a 
glance at the original certificate. The certificate is conclusive of all 
matters stated on its face. Inasmuch as the holder's rights against land 
are registered rights, there can be no question as to the title at any time. 
While the expense of the first registration of land is no more than is in- 
volved in the ordinary search of an attorney, the title does not rest upon 
his mere opinion. It is certain and secure as against outstanding ad- 
verse interests, except for some peculiar cases. For these a special stat- 
ute of limitations runs, upon the expiration of which the registered title 
becomes absolutely indefeasible. 

An assurance fund has been frequently established in connection 
with this system. This fund, which is accumulated by charging a small 
fee upon each registration of land, is liable for injuries sustained by 
reason of the registration. Experience demonstrates, however, that such 
injuries are practically unknown, and do not warrant such accumulation. 

In every State in which the Torrens system has been introduced it 
has awakened opposition, as might have been expected, from those whose 
fees are lessened by its operation. Because of this opposition, the con- 
stitutionality of the laws upon which it rests has been searchingly re- 
viewed. The courts, however, have uniformly decided that the system 
can be adapted to our Anglo-Saxon law without serious difficulty. It 
is true that the original Illinois act of 1895 was set aside on the ground 
that it conferred judicial functions upon non-judicial officers. In 1897, 
however, a new act was drawn, applicable to Cook County alone. This 
remedied the defects of the former act and it has been sustained by the 
courts. In Massachusetts numerous ingenious objections were made to 
the law. The questions involved were carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the law was sustained. 

With regard to the practical workings of the system, the recorder of 
the Court of Land Registration in Massachusetts recently wrote to me 
in part as follows: 
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Petitions have now been filed in the Court of Land Registration from sixty-eight 
cities and towns in the Commonwealth, aggregating in assessed value about two and 
one-half million dollars. Certificates of title, based on decrees entered in this court, 
have been issued from eleven different registries of deeds in the eastern part of the 
State and so far west as Worcester County. The number of certificates issued in the 
various registries would aggregate something like one thousand, I should estimate. 

While the use of the act has not been availed of with anything like a rush, the 
system has had a steady and very satisfactory growth, in my opinion, since the 
operation of the same began. People who have had their land registered seem to be 
entirely satisfied with the advantages accruing to them under the land registration 
act, and return to file other petitions. From a business standpoint, that is really 
the practical and ultimate test of any system which seeks to supplant or improve a 
present established one. 

In making a sale of registered land it is entirely practical to start and consum- 
mate the transaction on the same day. As the system grows, this is an item which 
will be of very great importance to the business communities of the State in times 
of sudden stringency in the money market, or of panic. 

Large tracts of land to cut up in streets and lots is the best illustration of the 
future advantages to flow from the act, as all subsequent purchasers of single house 
lots, and mortgagees of the same, get a registered title at a nominal expense of $2.50 
for a deed, or $1.50 for a mortgage. 

Inasmuch as land which is once registered remains under the opera- 
tion of the act forever, it is evident that wherever registration is intro- 
duced it will supplant any older system. The channel of change is 
open in one direction and closed in the other. The rapidity of the move- 
ment, however, will vary. It may be accelerated by law, as, for exam- 
ple, by forbidding the investment of trust funds in unregistered prop- 
erty, or by requiring registration as an incident of mortgage foreclosure. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to present more than the broad 
outlines of the subject. The reader, no doubt, will raise many ques- 
tions as to the operation of the plan in detail. An answer to them 
would, however, unduly prolong this article; and, so far as the practical 
problem is concerned, they may, each and all, be dismissed without dis- 
cussion. The solid, unimpeachable fact remains that no State or coun- 
try which has used the registration system has abandoned it, and that 
all those things which real property law should enable a man to accom- 
plish with land can be easily brought to pass under the Torrens system. 

It is a marvel that so simple and practicable a plan has not been 
earlier introduced throughout the United States. At present, in view 
of recent and proposed legislation, it would not be an unwarrantable 
prediction that another quarter of a century will not pass before a vast 
majority of the States of the Union will have enacted laws to bring 
about its introduction into their respective Commonwealths. 
WILLIAM C. MAINs. 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL POSITION IN THE WORLD. 


THE United States has 7 per cent of the land area of the earth, and 
5 per cent only of the world’s population. One in 20 of the people of 
the world owe allegiance to Uncle Sam. In numbers, we are exceeded 
by China, which has more than one-fourth of the earth’s inhabitants; 
the British Empire, with nearly one-fourth; and Russia, with about 
one-twelfth. All the people of China and 85 per cent of those of the 
British Empire represent an early civilization; the Russians promise a 
high civilization in the future; while the United States stands for the 
highest type of the civilization of to-day. After us in numbers are 
Germany, with 3.7 per cent of the earth’s population; Austria-Hungary 
and Japan, with 3 per cent each; and France, with 2.5 per cent. 

With only one-twentieth of the earth’s population, we have subdued 
and devoted to the use of man not less than one-fourth of the cultivated 
land of the earth, that is, more than India or China, with their enor- 
mous populations; and our 400,000,000 acres of land under cultivation 
produce in such profusion as to give us preéminence in most of the 
products of agriculture. Of the wheat of the earth we contribute 21 
per cent, which is more than any other nation. Russia produces but 
15 per cent, and France but 12 per cent. We export from one-fourth 
to one-third of our crop to supply the deficiencies of Europe. Indian 
corn, one of the gifts of the New World to the Old, still finds its home 
in American soil; for four-fifths of the world’s crop is grown in North 
America, and not less than 76 per cent in the United States. 

Oats are more cosmopolitan. We produce a little more than a 
fourth, and are slightly exceeded by Russia, while Germany produces 
about three-fifths as much as the United States. 

Rye and barley are a different story. Of these two cereals the 
United States produces scarcely any, while Russia raises more than half 
the world’s crop of the former and a fourth of the latter, leading the 
world in these two cereals. Of rice we produce but a trifling amount, 
in comparison with the enormous crops of China and India. 

As with corn, so with cotton. Of this textile fibre the United 
States furnishes three-fourths of the world’s supply, while India con- 
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tributes but one-eighth, and Egypt one-tenth. Two-thirds of our crop 
goes to Europe, to supply the factories of England and the Continent. 
Two-thirds of the cotton manufactured in Europe is raised by negro 
labor in our Southern States. 

In the production of other fibres, the showing is not by any means 
so favorable to the United States. In the matter of wool, we are ex- 
ceeded by Australia, Argentina, and Russia, which produce, respectively, 
19, 15, and 14 per cent of the world’s product, while the United States 
contributes only 11 per cent, and spends $20,000,000 annually in sup- 
plying her deficiency. Of raw silk we produce none; of hemp 4 per 
cent only, while Russia raises nearly half the world’s supply; and of flax 


fibre very little. Here again Russia comes to the front, with nearly 


four-fifths of the world’s supply. 

Potatoes we gave to Europe, and Europe almost monopolizes their 
cultivation; producing over nine-tenths of the world’s crop, while the 
United States raises less than one-tenth of it. 

Our production of sugar from all sources — from the cane of Louisi- 
ana, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, and from beets —is but 8 per cent of that 
of the world. Of cane sugar we raise about one-sixth, and of beet sugar 
little more than 1 per cent. We spend $100,000,000 per year on im- 
ported sugar. 

Of coffee and tea we raise comparatively trifling amounts, importing 
practically all we use; but in the production of tobacco we lead with 
37 per cent of the world’s product. In the production of hops we are 
exceeded by Great Britain and Germany; our country producing but 18 
per cent of the world’s crop. 

In the making of alcoholic liquors this country does not take high 
rank. Of the wine of the world, we contribute 1 per cent only; of 
spirits 10 per cent; and of beer 19 per cent. Germany and Great 
Britain excel us in the brewing of beer, and France, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria in the manufacture of spirits. 

In live stock our standing is good. We have one-fourth of the 
horses, or more than any other country except Russia; and nearly one- 
fourth of the cattle, far more than any other country. We have only 
7 per cent of the sheep, and here we are exceeded by Australia, Argen- 
tina, and Russia; but we have more than two-fifths of the hogs on earth. 
Our meat production is nearly one-third that of the earth; our catch of 
fish is proportionately but little less; and both are far greater than those 
of any other country. Our dairy products are nearly one-fourth those of 
the earth, and nearly double those of any other country. 
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Summing up, it appears that of the entire agricultural product of 
the world the United States produces 23 per cent —a little less than 
one-fourth; while Russia produces 15 per cent, and Germany and 
France 12 per cent each. This proportion of the agricultural product 
of the earth which is contributed by the United States, enormous when 
contrasted with her population and area, is further emphasized by the 
fact that for every man here engaged in agriculture a product valued at 
$900 is contributed, while the average Frenchman produces but $580, 
and the average German but $510, in agricultural products. In other 
words, the average American farmer produces over 50 per cent more 
than the citizen of any other nationality. This is due primarily to the 
fact that the farms of the United States have larger areas. The average 
farmer of this country cultivates 44 acres, while the Frenchman culti- 
vates but 13, and the German but 8. On the other hand, farming is 
more intensive in Europe than in America, the product per acre being 
probably nearly twice as great; but with the abundance and cheapness 
of land and the high cost of labor in America, it is plainly a good busi- 
ness policy for the American to get his crops by the use of much land, 
with a minimum of labor. He is enabled by the use of better tools and 
more machinery to work an area three or four times as great as the 
European cultivates. The American uses machinery in farming as far 
as possible; the European scarcely at all. ' 

The position of the United States in the field of manufacture is, in 
many respects, quite as strong as in agriculture. Of the cotton cloth of 
the world we make more than one-fifth, being excelled by Great Britain 
only. Of the woollen cloth we make nearly one-fourth, excelling in 
that respect the mother country. Of linen we make 27 per cent of 
the world’s product — more than twice as much as Germany, our near- 
est competitor. Of the paper of the world we manufacture no less than 
46 per cent—not much less than one-half that of the world, three 
times as much as Great Britain, and nearly four times as much as 
France. Of glass we make nearly a third of the world’s product, while 
France, our nearest competitor, makes less than one-fourth. 

It is, perhaps, in the manufacture of iron and steel that our preémi- 
nence over other nations is more decided than in any other commodity. 
The time was, and not so long ago as to be beyond the remembrance of 
most of the present generation, when, as iron-makers, we were in an 
infantile condition. It is only a few years since we became the leading 
nation of the earth in respect to this, the most important, branch of 
manufactures. Now 34 per cent of the iron ore of the world comes 
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from our mines; 34 per cent of the pig iron comes from our furnaces; 
and 37 per cent of the steel is produced in our crucibles and converters. 
There is no other country on earth which approaches this production. 
Germany’s share in the world’s product of iron ore is less than one- 
fourth, and of pig iron only a little more than one-fifth. Her steel 
product is only about two-thirds as large as ours. Great Britain pro- 
duces half as much iron ore and two-thirds as much pig iron as this 
country does, and her steel product is just one-half as large as ours. 

Of all the manufactured goods produced on earth, the United States 
contributes more than one-third, or 34 per cent. Her production of 
manufactured goods is nearly seven times as great as her proportion of 
population. Great Britain contributes 15 per cent of the manufactured 
goods of the earth, Germany 12 per cent, and France 11 per cent. 

These figures suggest an extraordinary efficiency for the American 
artisan, which is borne out by examination of the figures of production 
and of occupations. The average gross manufactured product, per hand, 
in the United States has a value of $1,900 per annum. The French 
artisan, under the same definition, produces $650; the English artisan, 
$485; and the German, $450. In other words, the product, per hand, 
of the United States artisan is nearly three times as great as that of his 
nearest competitor. Of course, it is understood that these figures, al- 
though comparable with one another, are not correct as representing the 
value of the manufacturing processes. The value of the raw material 
should have been subtracted from that of the gross product before divid- 
ing it by the number of hands. This would, naturally, reduce the 
figures, but it would reduce them practically in the same proportion. 

This enormous difference in efficiency between the artisans of the 
United States, on the one hand, and those of Europe on the other, which 
is due mainly to the universal use in this country of the most modern 
machinery and methods, enables us not only to hold our own markets, 
but to invade successfully the home markets of other countries, to send 
coal to Newcastle, steel to Sheffield, and cotton to Lancashire. 

In mining the showing is still more favorable to us. Of course, in 
this branch of industry we enjoy the possession of an abundance of ores 
easily mined and worked, which fact is our chief advantage. Of the 
coal of the earth we produce 29 per cent— more even than Great 
Britain, which is now producing 27 per cent. Of petroleum we pro- 
duce 43 per cent, being exceeded in this product by Russia, which 
produces more than half the world’s total. Of gold we produce 31 per 
cent, and of silver 33 per cent, being the leading producer of both met- 
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als. Of copper we produce 56 per cent; our nearest competitor being 
Spain, with less than one-eighth of the world’s production. Of lead 
we produce a fourth; again Spain follows, with a little more than one- 
fifth. Of quicksilver we produce 29 per cent. Here again we are ex- 
ceeded by Spain, whose great mine at Almaden produces nearly 40 per 
cent of the world’s supply. Of zine we produce one-fourth, and here 
we are exceeded by the zinc region of Western Europe —the Rhine 
Provinces, Belgium, and the Netherlands, from which come nearly two- 
fifths of the world’s supply. Tin is the only metal of importance in 
the arts which we do not produce in quantity. Of the total of all 
the mining products of the earth the United States produces not less 
than 39 per cent, which is a far greater proportion than that of any 
other country. 

The business of transporting passengers and goods from place to 
place is one of vast magnitude. It is estimated that $6,000,000,000 
are annually expended by the world in such transportation. Of the 
agencies in use the railroad has come to be the chief. For the last two 
generations the United States has been busily engaged in building up 
a railroad system and developing its management, so that it now pos- 
sesses a most effective and thorough means of internal communication. 
With our area of 3,000,000 square miles we have nearly 200,000 miles 
of railroads. Our railroads comprise not less than 40 per cent of the 
mileage of the earth, and exceed in mileage those of all Europe. 

Our shipping stands in nominal tonnage next to that of Great Britain. 
The latter country possesses 38 per cent of the tonnage of the world; 
the United States has 20 per cent. After the United States comes the 
double kingdom of Norway and Sweden, which, with Denmark, has 10 
per cent of the shipping of the world, one-half the amount which sails 
under the United States flag. The next is Germany, which possesses 
6 per cent only. It will be seen from this that although our merchant 
fleet is little more than half that of Great Britain, it is very large com- 
pared with that of other nations. 

Summing up the earnings of the various agencies of transportation, 
it appears that, of the total amount of such earnings in the world, the 
share of the United States is very nearly one-third, or 32 per cent. 
This is considerably more than double that of Great Britain, with 14 
per cent; more than two and a half times that of Germany, with 12 per 
cent; and nearly three times that of France, whose share is 11 per cent. 


The foreign commerce of this country does not bear as high a propor- 
tion to its population as do its industries, for the reason that there are 
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few commodities, either food materials, raw materials for manufactures, 
or manufactured goods, which are not produced in this country; so that 
there is little occasion for purchasing goods derived from foreign sources. 
Hence, our imports are small, being only 8 per cent of the total imports 
of all countries. 

As to exports, we have first to supply our own people, and it is the 
surplus only which is sold to others. That surplus is, however, rela- 
tively large. It is nearly double the imports, the balance of trade being 
largely and continuously in our favor. Our exports are commonly 15 
per cent of the total exports of all countries. Though only a small frac- 
tion of our products are sold abroad, perhaps not more than 10 per cent, 
still our exports are larger than those of any other country, slightly ex- 
ceeding even those of Great Britain. HENRY GANNETT. 
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OUR PUBLIC UNTIDINESS. 


THE average American is pretty well satisfied with his own country 
and people. However small his knowledge of foreign lands, he has 
always — at least until recent years — been noted for his confident as- 


surance that his own land is the best the sun shines on. He has been 
wont to look upon the Old World as “effete,” and to resent criticism of 
American ways; retorting usually upon such criticism by shifting the 
issue to something on which he could advance a tu quoque to the advo- 
cate of the British or German or Italian example. This provincial com- 
placency has, however, received many rude shocks of late years, and 


tends to disappear through larger contact with the world about us. 
Wider horizons are already beginning to broaden our views of our own 
institutions, and we are occasionally subjected to searchings of heart 
which are no doubt good for our souls. 

Amid the varied shocks which our national self-satisfaction is bound 
to receive in the process of our graduation from insularity to world- 
power, there is one in preparation which may come as a surprise even 
to well-educated Americans, although its vause has long been a matter 
of painful consciousness to individuals, especially to Americans who 
have travelled abroad. We are slowly learning that we are the most 
untidy among all the great nations of the world. We are gradually 
awaking to the humiliating embarrassment of one who, entering a com- 
pany of his fellow-men, discovers that he alone among them is shabby 
and unkempt, and that he has entirely failed to apprehend the ideas oi 
dress and the standards of personal appearance that prevail among those 
whose company he is to frequent. 

The discovery that there is more of filth, squalor, and general slov- 
enliness in public places and works, in streets, squares, river-sides, 
docks, quays, roads, and bridges in the United States than in any 
other country of the first or even second rank is a humbling but salu- 
tary experience. In what may be called our public housekeeping, in the 
outward appearance and maintenance of places and works administered 
by public or semi-public enterprise, we rank with Turkey rather than 
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with England or Germany. Oriental Japan, tiny Switzerland, and slow- 
going Holland stand far ahead of the United States in this respect. Our 
national slovenliness is seen in dirty streets and unsightly water fronts; 


in ill-kept squares, ragged side-walks, and abominable pavements; in 
shabby railway-stations and embankment walls built up of rotting sleep- 
ers; and in a thousand shiftless substitutes for solid permanent works. 
The unspeakable country roads which abound in so many regions not 
only illustrate the existence, but also demonstrate the folly, of this semi- 
barbarous slackness of administration; for they constitute the most 
costly means of transportation possible, impose a heavy tax on every 
farmer and other resident, and are a clog upon the general prosperity of 
the regions they traverse. Tidiness and the efficient maintenance of pub- 
lic works cost more in the first outlay than negligence; but they save 
this excess many times over in the end. 

Dirt has been defined as 


« 


‘matter out of place”; disorder as “things 
out of place.” When both “matter” and “things” are out of place, we 
have in the combination of dirt and disorder one of the commonest mani- 
festations of untidiness. Now untidiness is the unfailing concomitant 
of wastefulness, and we are a notoriously wasteful people. We possess 
abundance of energy, but perhaps little thrift. Tidiness, like thrift, 
requires attention to details; wastefulness scorns details. But untidi- 
ness is also often, and largely, due to ignorance, and is thus amenable to 
the corrective influence of education. To open a man’s eyes to the sordid- 
ness of his conditions and environment sometimes suffices to work the 
cure of those conditions. Settlement-workers have often proved this in 
dealing with individuals in dismal tenement-houses; and untidiness in 
public administration will in like manner surely abate before an awak- 
ened public consciousness. We are an untidy people largely because 
we do not realize how untidy we are. 

On his first visit to Europe, an intelligent American often opens his 
eyes to the inferiority of our prevailing standards of public housekeep- 
ing; but if he fails to apprehend this while abroad, it is painfully 
impressed upon him when he disembarks at’ New York on his return. 
Arriving at the richest port of the New World, he lands at a decrepit 
wooden dock, covered by a cheap shed of timber and sheet-iron. For 
this shabby landing the city receives a rental of many thousands of dol- 
lars from the steamship company. Emerging from this unworthy struc- 
ture he finds himself upon a street to which for dirt, dilapidation, and 
general squalor of appearance it would be hard to find a match outside 
of our own country. Constantinople can rival it, but Constantinople is 
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at least picturesque. Instead of the solid and imposing warehouses of 
a European water-front street, he sees before him a disgraceful array of 
buildings, with sidewalk-sheds and awnings of every variety of de- 
sign, height, and decrepitude. The rough and ill-swept pavements are 
in keeping with the dirty and irregular sidewalks. Upon this street 
the imperial commerce of the port is forever in process of transportation 
—and forever being blockaded. One crosses it at peril of his life. 
Foreign visitors are amazed at this first contact with the material civil- 
ization of the Western Continent. They cannot understand how the 
enormous wealth and restless activity of the American people in their 
greatest city should tolerate such wretched municipal housekeeping, and 
be allied with such callous indifference to appearances. 

This untidiness along the shore is not peculiar to New York. There 
is hardly an American seaport whose water-front is not a disgrace to 
our civilization. In some cities there is more of this untidiness than 
in others; but few among them can boast of water-fronts that reflect 
credit on our tastes and habits. The first draft of this paper was 
written in Portland, Maine, a city famed for the beauty of its residential 
streets and of its admirable Eastern and Western Promenades, as well 
as for the charm and culture of its society. Yet in spite of the taste 
and prosperity these reveal, the city’s wharves and the adjacent streets 
are not merely untidy, but positively filthy. The massive granite Cus- 
tom House and the truly beautiful marble Post-Ottice look down upon 
unswept and ill-paved streets, with irregular sidewalks and decaying 
fences, leading to rotting and unpainted wooden fish-houses, sail-lofts, 
and ferry-houses unredeemed by even a touch of picturesqueness. One 
may note similar evidences of this national weakness in any of our large 
maritime cities: it is not peculiar to New England. Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, New Orleans, and Baltimore all repeat the tale in vary- 
ing keys, and size and wealth make no difference per se in the refrain. 
Provincetown and New Bedford and Gloucester and New Orleans have a 
redeeming element of the picturesque; but they all have untidy water- 
fronts and dirty streets. Norfolk, Virginia, and its neighbor Ports- 
mouth exhibit filth and squalor unsurpassed in New York or Chicago. 

Things are no better in our American river-towns. Take Hartford, 
Connecticut, as an instance. Here is a city prominent in the rich and 
long-settled Eastern States for the beauty of its residential portions and 
for the energy, wealth, and taste of its inhabitants. Its parks and pub- 
lic buildings are of exceptional beauty; but its Connecticut River front 
is for the most part as dirty and shabby as the sea-frontage of any of our 
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maritime ports. While European river-cities wisely spend millions upon 
permanent embankments of stone, furnishing river-quays often embel- 
lished with masterpieces of architecture and planted with trees, and main- 
tain these almost invariably with remarkable thrift and care, our own 
rivers in their passage through populous towns are left to the hap and 
hazard of trade-movements and private interests, and are fringed with 
the filthiest and most dilapidated streets, sheds, buildings, factories, and 
decaying wooden wharves. The bridges that cross them are, with a few 
notable and most praiseworthy exceptions, utterly inartistic structures of 
iron or wood, often unkempt and dirty, which the beautiful stone-arched 
or masonry- and steel-bridges of even second-rate and third-rate Euro- 
pean towns would put to shame. 

Let us not make the mistake, furthermore, of imagining that such 
municipal slovenliness is confined to water fronts by sea or river. 
Would it were so, indeed! But the unattractive vicinage of the rail- 
way-station or terminus in too many American towns forbids any such 
exemption of inland towns from the reproach of untidiness. There has 
been unquestionably a considerable improvement in this field of public 
economy during the last twenty years, and an enlightened public senti- 
ment has led to the erection of many attractive stations and the embel- 
lishment of their immediate surroundings; but there is much yet to be 
done, both in large and small towns, before the European standards of 
neatness and elegance in the aspect and maintenance of railway ter- 
mini, through-stations, yards, and permanent way become generally 
characteristic of American railroads. Portland, Maine, Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Springfield, Massachusetts, may be cited as in 
stances of taste and enlightenment in the approaches as well as the 


aspect of railway stations in the East. Contrast with these the desolate 


and forbidding open space about the station at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, or the utterly unworthy and forbidding sheds that do duty for 
the station of the New York Central at Buffalo! In European cities 
the railway station is regarded as a public monument, and the munici- 
pality and railway join forces to make it and its surroundings an orna- 
ment of the city. How different from the ordinary American practice! 
Or, in an allied, but different, field, contrast the imposing approaches to 
the new Alexander III Bridge at Paris, with the wretchedly inadequate 
and unattractive terminals of the far greater and more imposing Brooklyn 
Bridge. Examples of this sort could be multiplied almost ad infinitum. 

If we turn to the minor details of public housekeeping, the contrasts 
with European standards are quite as striking. Take, for example, our 
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city streets: their pavements, curbing, catch-basins, and sidewalks; the 
lampposts, hydrants, and street-signs. Consider each of these by turn 
in the three matters of design, construction, and maintenance. While 
there has been gratifying progress in these matters in many places, it is 
still a rare thing to find an American street in which all these details 
have been treated with equal care, skill, and taste. There is an appear- 
ance of finish, even of elegance, that characterizes the well-appointed, 
well-regulated, well-kept streets of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and of scores 
of smaller cities of the Old World, but which is very exceptional in 
America. Let the reader who disputes this inspect in person a half- 
mile of any important street in his own town, aid render an impartial 
and critical report on what he sees. Is the roadway perfectly graded, 
properly crowned in cross-section, and neatly guttered? What is the 
quality of the pavement as to material and execution? Is it maintained 
in good order, or full of holes and ridges? Is it carefully swept and are 
the sweepings promptly removed? What is the condition of the curb? 
Is it even, straight, and of the proper height? What are the character 
and state of repair of the sidewalks? Are the names of streets clearly 
indicated at every corner by legible signs? Are the lampposts of artis- 
tic or even respectable design and properly maintained? A single in- 
spection of this kind is an admirable object-lesson. How many city 
streets in the United States could undergo such an examination with 
results wholly creditable to the city authorities? 

Then there is the question of telegraph-poles and trolley-poles, both 
of which are proper subjects for municipal supervision and regulation, 
but which seldom receive the attention which should be bestowed upon 
them. Usually they are cheap and shabby in appearance, sometimes 
offensively ugly. They are tolerated as a necessary evil, whereas they 
need not be an evil even when they are necessary. New York has 
shown that in large cities, at least, they are not a necessity. The dem- 
onstration has cost millions, but it is well worth the cost. There is no 
reason why any town should fail to require the companies, to which it 
grants the use of its streets for poles and tracks, to conform to definite 
requirements as to material, size, design, and maintenance of the equip- 
ment; while in many cases these disfiguring accessories could be kept 
off the important streets altogether and made comparatively inoffensive 
in others. 

I have touched the surface of my subject at a few isolated points 
among many that will suggest themselves to observant readers. Those 
mentioned must suffice as illustrations. 
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If we now inquire the reasons of this national weakness, the answer 
must be sought, first, in the newness and rapidity of our material develop- 
ment. The surroundings and accessories of our modern American life 
are not the ripe product of a highly concentrated civilization growing up 
by slow degrees through a couple of thousand years. The American 
colonists brought with them, it is true, to the virgin forests of the New 
World the tastes and standards of the Old World culture; but these they 
were soon compelled to modify or abandon, contenting themselves with 
as near a semblance of the refinements and elegancies of the motherland 
as they could manufacture for themselves out of the raw material. This 
semblance was of necessity a makeshift: they could not reproduce the 
exact counterpart of the civilization they had left behind. The abun- 
dance of timber, for one thing, and the scarcity of good masons in a 
land where tree-cutting and agriculture absorbed nearly all the available 
labor compelled the substitution of wood for stone in every kind of 
construction. After the Louisiana purchase, the stalwart energy of the 
people was employed in the rapid extension of population and agricul- 
ture Westward, rather than in the concentrated development of the 
East. It was more important to build a hundred miles of new roads, 
however rough, than to grade and make perfect ten miles already built. 
The money that in Europe would have gone to the building of a single 
fine stone bridge was here employed to better purpose in building 
twenty new bridges of wood, however unsightly and primitive. Wooden 
wharves sufficed for the commerce of newly developed ports. To get 
things done somehow, by hook or by crook, was better than not to have 
them done at all. 

This became the habit of American enterprise. It was the result of 
necessity, and developed a readiness to adopt the nearest means to a 
given end, in preference to a better means that was more remote. To 
this we doubtless owe not only the rapid subjugation to man’s use of 
the vast territory of the States, but also the ready contrivance, the daring 
spirit of innovation, and the inventiveness of the American people. Our 
railways were often the pioneers, not the tardy followers of population 
and commerce; they created business instead of waiting upon its gradual 
advance over the plains and through the forests. The necessity of rapid 
construction at low cost compelled the building of roads with light rails, 
single track, wooden bridges, and frail trestles, leaving to future devel- 
opment the rebuilding of the permanent way in a thorough and substan- 
tial manner. 

Similar systems of makeshift and temporary construction were made 
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necessary in other branches of engineering; and it is not surprising that 
this led in time to lowered standards, as to materials and finish, in al- 
most all branches of the public administration of material things. It 
excluded all artistic considerations, all thought of “looks,” of form, and 
of finish. Preoccupied with the subjugation of their vast domain and 
the creation of the material and economic foundations of a new civili- 
zation, our people grew up somewhat careless of the finer aspects of 
external life, somewhat indifferent to appearances. They found things 
more important to be done than the tidying-up of their cities and 
the substitution of massive permanent works for the temporary and 
haphazard bridges, roads, docks, stations, quays, embankments, etc., 
which had served them so well during their phenomenal adoles- 
cence. The public square of the town may be a trifle unkempt and 
dusty; but it would cost $5,000 to pave it and park it, and the town 
has just bonded itself in $25,000 for a new public library and for re- 
building the rotten wooden bridge over Opossum Creek. And so the 
square must wait. 

Another cause of the continuance of untidiness in places where the 
wealth and relative antiquity of the community might seem to warrant 
an immediate reform is to be found in the very nature of our republican 
institutions. In any highly centralized government the standards of 
public work are determined by a small number of highly trained offi- 
cials. With us these interests are not only minutely subdivided and 
widely distributed, but they are usually entrusted to boards or commis- 
sions largely composed of amateurs, rarely holding office long enough to 
become experts, even with the best intentions in the world. The suf- 
frages of the general body of voters, or of their accredited representatives, 
as inexpert as themselves in the details of public works, determine the 
expenditure of the public funds on such works; and the standards of 
excellence, both in original execution and in administration and main- 
tenance, are regulated by public opinion only. It is a well-known fact 
that in public works controlled by the National Government these 
standards are in general much higher than in municipal or even State 
works, and the explanation is simply this, that the business of the 
Treasury and Army and Navy departments, which have to do with the 
majority of Federal public works, is in the hands of experts, and is only 
remotely and indirectly reached by public opinion. 

Out of these two conditions there has arisen a curious state of mind 
in American communities with reference to expert training as a pre- 
requisite to public service. The average American has come to trust 
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his own innate capacity to meet any emergency to such an extent that 
special training for given duties seems unnecessary. “Common sense ” 
and “gumption ” in his mind render professional preparation superfluous. 
This is seen in every walk of life, from the house servant to the great 
governmental departments. Brilliant individual achievements, excep- 
tional as they are, seem to justify the theory; and so, all along the line 
from the President’s Cabinet down to the village selectmen, offices de- 
manding the highest technical skill are being constantly filled by ama- 
teurs, usually deposed as soon as they have mastered the details of their 
work, and furnishing just enough brilliant and exceptional successes to 
blind the public to the woeful waste of money and energy involved in 
inefficient, if not corrupt, administration. It is only by degrees and 
under the compulsion of changing conditions that the profession of the 
architect and that of the engineer have been won away from unskilled to 
highly trained practitioners. The amateur is finding himself less and 
less in demand as a teacher; and in time he will find himself disquali- 
fied for a host of public offices to which he is now called with sublime 
confidence in his gumption, or supine indifference to his incompetence. 
It is to the amateur in public office that we owe in part our slovenly 
streets, roads, docks, bridges, and public places. 


The cure for public untidiness must therefore rest with the people 


themselves. Public sentiment must be awakened to the disgrace of con- 
ditions and methods pardonable in the days of national adolescence, but 
wholly unworthy of long-settled communities possessed of wealth and 
refinement. Only when the people demand and insist on better things 
will the designers, builders, and administrators of public works be 
brought to change the habits of thought in which they have grown up, 
and to adopt new conceptions and new standards of performance. The 
reform must proceed from below upward, not from above down. The 
magnificent reform in street-cleaning instituted in New York by the 
lamented Waring failed of permanent results under the succeeding 
administration because it proceeded primarily from the official head of 
the department, and not from the people. It was not allowed a long 
enough life to complete the education of public sentiment which it 
so auspiciously began. Its results were not wholly negative; but the 
New York streets will never be as clean and stay as clean as they should 
be until the people, educated as a whole to higher things, insist, by the 
pressure of their clearly and, if need be, angrily expressed opinion, that 
the officials live up always and under all administrations to the highest 
civilized standards of performance. 
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The force of dominant habits of thought is very great. Two or 
three years ago, in the presence of a joint meeting of engineers and archi- 
tects gathered to discuss that problem, one of the most distinguished en- 
gineers in the United States defended the present system of docks and 
the present antiquated and piecemeal method of handling the vast prob- 
lem of the water-front of New York City, and argued warmly against 
any proposed reform looking to a comprehensive and systematic dealing 
with it. He contended that the rapid changes in commercial condi- 
tions called for constant change and adaptation in docking facilities; 
that relatively cheap and temporary piers and sheds could be easily 
adapted to these changes, while massive permanent works would not 
only be extravagant in first cost, but would by their permanence tend 
to restrict the free and natural development of the port. He argued 
further that this American indifference to fixed standards, and the will- 
ingness to plan for the immediate need only, were the foundations of 
American progress, and that principles and methods which had served 
so admirably hitherto should not be abandoned for merely esthetic and 
sentimental considerations. 

The argument was plausible; and the great reputation of the speaker, 
if not the lateness of the hour at which he spoke, silenced discussion. 
But the argument did not carry conviction. It sounded like Progress 
speaking against progress. Its specious force was derived from four fal- 
lacious assumptions. The first was the assumption that modern science 
is incapable of so planning public works as to provide for changing con- 
ditions in the future. The second was the assumption that it is impos- 
sible to forecast even the trend of change in the developments of 
commerce in a port like New York. The third was the assumption 
that none of the fundamentals of a water-front system can be perma- 
nently improved on a fixed and carefully studied plan without hamper- 
ing the free development of the commercial resources of the port. The 
fourth, and most extraordinary, of these assumptions was the claim that 
the existing arrangements and the historic hand-to-mouth policy of water- 
front administration in New York have given, or are giving, satisfac- 
tion to the commercial interests of the city. It would, I think, have 
been hard for the speaker to show that the shabby docks and sheds and 
incessantly blocked river streets of New York have responded to the rapid 
changes of commercial conditions. Many of the docks are thirty, forty, 
or fifty years old, or have been rebuilt from time to time in the same old 
shabby way. A series of papers by Mr. Foster Corwell, published in 
the “Engineering Magazine ” some years ago and entitled “New York’s 
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Commercial Blight,” contain data which effectively refute any such claim. 
Yet upon these four fallacies the whole of the distinguished speaker's 
eloquent argument was built; springing from a habit of mind acquired 
in meeting conditions wholly diverse from those now prevailing in New 
York. Upon such fallacies rest everywhere the official defence and the 
public toleration of methods of construction, maintenance, and adminis- 
tration of public and corporate works whose invariable concomitant and 
result are shabbiness, dilapidation, and untidiness. 

Some time in 1893 the “New York Times” published a long and 
caustic article from the pen of a visiting French journalist, M. Ray- 
mond de lEpée. To him the condition and aspect of the streets of New 
York and Brooklyn, the terminals of the great bridge, the open areas at 
street intersections, near the Brooklyn terminal and elsewhere, wind- 
swept and dusty, unrelieved by grass plots or flowers, the shabbiness of 
lampposts and sidewalks, and the unfinished Memorial Arch near the 
entrance to Prospect Park were evidences of a prevalent negligence and 
slovenliness, both official and public, utterly astonishing in a people as 
energetic and prosperous as our own. There has been in these things 
some progress since he wrote, but in the main his scathing and sarcastic 
criticisms are still pertinent. There is danger that the approaches to 
the new bridges across the East and North Rivers will be commonplace 
and inartistic, even if less ignoble than those of the first Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 

That we are capable of better things is shown by our municipal 
parks, which are, as a rule, well designed and admirably maintained, 
simply because in this one matter public sentiment has been trained to 
insist upon high standards. The cause of good roads is slowly making 
progress, because here again the people are being gradually educated to 
demand better things. We are slowly learning the virtue and the art 
of thrift, which is near of kin to tidiness. Thrift belongs to well-settled 
communities where the resources of life, although sufficient, must be 
husbanded to secure the highest results. Where land is abundant and 
crops are large, and all activities are on a big scale, the little things and 
the minor economies are neglected. This is why we are called the most 
wasteful people in the world. Dutch tidiness and the minute thrift of 
the French peasant are impossible with us. But as population becomes 
denser and land more valuable, as kitchen-gardening and “high farm- 
ing” replace the larger agriculture of the open prairies, as manu- 
factures, competing with those of the Old World, compel the study and 
practice of saving the waste-products, we may expect a gain in thrift, 
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and with advancing taste a gain also in both private and public 
tidiness. 

There are evidences that in various sections of the country a new 
and civilized sentiment is being developed in this direction. I have 
referred to our public parks as evidences of this. The signal progress 
of architectural taste points in the same direction, because it shows a 
keener concern for appearances. Many of our railway companies have 
set an admirable example in the erection of new and artistic stations 
and terminals and in the beautifying of the approaches and surround- 
ings of their premises. Good roads are another symptom of progress. 

But there is much yet to be done. Public tidiness costs more at 
first than the untidiness of public negligence, and this makes it unpopular ; 
but it brings in a good return in the end. It pays as all thrift pays; 
and whether it pays or not, it is or should be as essential a public vir- 
tue as cleanliness. Its absence is a reflection on the completeness of 
the civilization which ignores it. It is said that fifty or sixty years ago 
pigs roamed freely through Broadway and fed on the garbage in the 
street gutters. Let us hope the time may speedily come when the pres- 
ent filth and slovenliness of many parts of our great cities and the shab- 
biness of much of our public administration shall seem as archaic and 
incredible as those tales of the New York of long ago. To hasten this 
reform every organ for influencing public opinion should be made use 
of by the friends of progress to keep up incessant agitation; and every 
agency of enlightenment, from the humblest Village Improvement Soci- 
ety to the most influential Reform Club, should receive the support and 
encouragement of good citizens everywhere. A. D. F. HAMLIN. 
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TAXATION AND BUSINESS IN ITALY. 

THE civil service of the Italian Government is not very expensive. 
The King sets the example of economy by a moderate civil list, which 
is often surrendered in hard times, and is always given away in charities. 
Members of the cabinet, judges of the supreme court, and diplomatists 
get less than $5,000 a year, and members of parliament work for noth- 
ing. The Government has always supported the established church and 
the universities, and has recently relieved the provinces of the expense 
of nearly all the secondary schools. But the highest salaries of the 
professors, over fees from students, are only $1,500 a year, and teachers 
in the gymnasia and technical schools get less than $1,000. Expert 
clerks and under-secretaries work for $500 a year. 

In the civil service of Italy, however, there have always been waste, 
extravagance, and hordes of unnecessary officials. At times the corrup- 
tion has been scandalous. No scientific and persistent financial system 
has prevailed. In the thirty years of the united kingdom up to 1900 
there were more than thirty changes in the ministry of finance, and 
these sudden reversals of policy were often ruinous. Yet the ordinary 
expenses of the civil administration have been astonishingly moderate. 
King, lords and commons, parliaments, courts of justice, embassies, 
and all the national appropriations for religion, for education, and for 
innumerable general expenses, together with the large outlay for collect- 
ing the revenue, have not cost more, during the last year, than 674 
million dollars, or a little over two dollars per capita. 

But extraordinary expenses were incurred in the early years of the 
united nation. More than 50 millions have been appropriated from 
the national treasury for the rebuilding of Rome. Over 800 millions 
have been invested in railroads; and as these yield less than one per 
cent on the outlay, the whole may be roughly estimated as expense for the 
benefit of the people. Roads, canals, river-courses, draining of malarious 
swamps, irrigation of arid lands, harbors, and lighthouses have cost 315 
millions more. The projected aqueducts for the irrigation of arid lands 
in the south, the complete extinction of malaria by drainage, the pro- 
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tection of agriculture from pests and hail, and state investments for the 
supply of water power on a grand scale from the rapid rivers now running 
to waste—all these improvements would cost as much every year as the 
average during the last thirty years, say 40 millions annually. The 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses of the national Government may 
thus be estimated at 1074 millions per year — certainly less than 110 
millions — for the civil administration alone. 

A total expense, ordinary and extraordinary, of only three dollars 
and thirty-five cents per capita could not be set down as excessive for 
the civil service of any government. It is astonishingly low for a 
government which takes charge of church support, of higher education, 
and of an enlarging series of public works for the benefit of the people. 
It compares favorably with every other civil budget in Europe. If this 
were the only drain on the treasury, Italy would be the most prosperous 
country in the world. In this case the tariff on food, light, and raw 
materials, and all other burdensome taxes, might be instantly removed. 
Railroads and other works would soon :be profitable. With a reduced 
tax on land the monopoly on tobacco and some other luxuries would 
now yield 110 millions; and all these sources of revenue would rapidly 
expand. The expenses of provinces and communes could be met by 
assessments on inheritances, on personal property, and on incomes, which 
would all be left free from any national tax. Italy, now one of the 
poorest nations in Europe, would soon become the richest. 

What is the cause of the excessive taxation of which we hear so 
much complaint in Italy? There has been no invasion, no attempt 
by the Catholic powers to restore the temporal power of the Pope, no 
move of Austria to regain the Venetian province, and no menace of the 
territorial integrity of Italy. What was the necessity of a Triple Alli- 
ance and of an enormous standing army during this formative period, 
which might have been and ought to have been a time of profound peace ? 

Every Italian statesman of any standing will tell you that his country 
is not responsible for this burden. In an extended interview, not long 
ago, with the Honorable Maggiorino Ferraris, I pressed this question of 
relief from the burden of a military establishment in Italy. He is 
a member of parliament of long standing, vice-president and virtual 
director of the largest and most important committee in the Camera, 
editor of the “Nuova Antologia,” the greatest review in Italy, corre- 
sponding to the “Revue des deux Mondes” in France, author of many 
works on finance, and unquestionably one of the highest authorities on 
all questions of political economy in Italy. He cited Poland of old and 
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Finland now as warnings of the fate of Italy unarmed among the war 
powers of Europe. He asked how a peninsula and a cluster of islands 
could maintain independence without an ample navy for coast defence. 
Even the Socialists make no complaint of naval expenses; and as for 
their scheme of a trained and armed militia, it would cost more, in his 
judgment, than the standing army, and would not be half as formidable. 
It is certainly hard to meet these arguments. Until Europe combines 
to disarm, Italy is not to blame for her military establishment. 

The expense of the army and navy for 1901 was 415 million lire 
— one lira equals about 20 cents — of which 15 million was extraordi- 
nary for the Chinese expedition. The ordinary expense was therefore 
about 80 million dollars. There is no expectation of diminishing this 
appropriation, even in times of peace. 

The national debt was 488 million dollars in 1861, at the founding 
of the kingdom. The conquest of Venice, of the south, and of the 
papal states increased the debt to 1676.4 million dollars in 1871. This 
sum included the taking over of the old debts of the conquered states. 
The immediate cost of the navy and army continued for years to increase 
the debt. Then came the fatal invasion of Africa, which cost 70 million 
dollars in fifteen years up to 1897. The colonies have always cost far 
more than they have brought in by trade, and have increased the debt 
by at least 100 millions more. In addition to the public works enu- 
merated above, a system of public schools was immediately instituted. 
In many of the southern provinces the communes, which were required 
by law to found and sustain the elementary schools, had no buildings 
and no means of employing teachers. Large appropriations were made 
by the state for this object. These extraordinary expenses are justly 
regarded as investments incident to the beginning of the united king- 
dom; and the debts incurred by the provinces and by the communes, 
amounting to 250 millions for all the provinces and cities of Italy, may 
be disregarded, as they are not excessive, and are all investments which 
will become profitable in time. 

The national debt now stands as follows, reduced to our currency 
and reckoned in millions of dollars: 


1861-1871. Conquest and old debts taken over............. 1676.4 
1901. Increase in thirty years. ... aa Stale . 903.6 
2580 
1861-1901. Old and new investments : Ri nas 1125 
1861-1901. Deficiencies a re oe 1455 


2580 
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The reduction of the interest on this enormous debt is one of the 
reforms most urgently needed in Italy. The five-per-cent bonds are 
subject to an income tax, deducted from the coupons before they are paid, 
which reduces them to the same as the fours. There are bonds paying 
four and a half per cent net, specially issued for the benefit of endowed 
charities. Signor Ferraris has been advocating for years the funding 
of the whole debt at three and a half per cent. There is no reason why 
the credit of Italy should not stand on a level with that of France. The 
Italian consols have been as low as seventy-four when fears of default 
in paying the coupons have been widespread. Once, in a panic, they 
fell for a few days to fifty. To-day they are at par. Since November 
30, 1901, when the surplus of receipts over expenses was reported at 
$13,620,000, the legal-tender currency has also been at par, and gold 
coins are now beginning to circulate. The complete restoration of specie 
payments and the refunding of the debt will soon effect a saving of about 
15 millions per year. As it stands, the interest of this enormous debt 
is a crushing burden to so poor a country as Italy. It is fully equal to 
that of the United States at the close of the Civil War. And we had 
then a population double that of Italy now, with resources immeasurably 
greater. 

The following summary of receipts and expenses, compiled from the 
budget of 1901, will assist us in understanding how these burdens press 
on the wealth, the business, and the labor of Italy: 


INCOME. 


I. Net profits of national investments : 


Railroads, public works, and domains $15,850,000 

State monopolies . 53,200,000 

Post and telegraph. 2,120,000 
II. Tariff, special on petroleum 19,400,000 


An average of sixty per cent on other imports. . 61,400,000 80,800,000 
III. Direct taxes: 


On land and buildings... 38,600,000 
On business transactions . ; Sad wanes 49,850,000 
On personal incomes......... ee 58,200, 000 


$298,620,000 


EXPENDITURE. 


I. Interest on the national debt ............ i ...... $137,500,000 
II. Expense of army and navy. ie 80,000,000 
III. Civil service..... ates ; - 67,500,000 


$285,000, 000 


The three items of the first schedule look as if the state were doing a 
profitable business for the benefit of the people. The benefit of postage 
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on a letter from Rome to Frascati, tifteen miles, at the rate of four cents 
is dubious. But let us scrutinize the state monopolies. The net profits 
on tobacco are 35 millions. A great deal of complaint is heard against 
the quality of the cigars and tobacco furnished, but nothing can be said 
against the principle of taxing this article heavily. The wonder is that 
other luxuries are not taxed or monopolized. Instead of selecting the 
extravagant expenditures of the rich for the heaviest imposts, Italy has 
always conducted two monopolies which are draining the slender re- 
sources of the poor. One of them is the most astonishing business ever 
conducted by a civilized government. The present monarchy is not 
responsible for its origin. The only territory in Italy where it never 
prevailed, the Island of Sardinia, belonged to the house of Savoy. This 
monopoly had been conducted from time immemorial by all the govern- 
ments replaced by the Union in 1870, and its greatest excesses were 
under the papacy in Rome. It simply passed, by precedent, under the 
control of the existing Government. In every city and village of Italy, at 
four o’clock on every Saturday afternoon, there is a public drawing of five 
numbers by lot, out of ninety. Upto the previous evening, anybody may 
buy tickets stamped with any numbers from 1 to 90, and may pay any 
sum he chooses on each of them. If he has one ticket with a lucky 
number, he collects, at the little “banco” where he bought it, ten and a 
half times what he paid for it. For larger prizes, he must go, or send, 
to the Bank of Italy. On a combination of two lucky numbers he gets 
250 times the cost; on a combination of three lucky numbers he gets 
4,250 times the cost; and in the rare case of drawing four or five lucky 
numbers he draws the grand prize of 60,000 times the amount risked. 
This is the notorious Italian lottery. It brings into the treasury a 
net profit of 64 million dollars a year, and takes out of the people, and 
largely out of the poor, 15 millions. The ethical arguments in defence 
of it are flimsy enough — that gambling is the national vice; that it 
would be far worse if it were left to private enterprise; and that in that 
case the drawing would never be fair. If the state made no profits, or 
if the profits were set apart for schools or charities, this monopoly might 
be compared with the control of the liquor traffic of Scandinavia or of 
South Carolina by a state monopoly. There is absolutely no excuse for 
the government to make money in this way; and yet there has never 
been a serious debate on a proposal to repeal the monopoly. Men are 
spending their hard earnings, and women are almost taking bread from 
their children, under the sway of this fascinating vice; and no attention 


is paid to the evils of the system, simply because nobody complains. 
22 
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But everybody is complaining loudly of the third monopoly. It is 
the most ancient and the most outrageous exaction in Italy. As long 
ago as 1848 Carlo Alberto published a royal proclamation against it. 
It has been a burning question ever since, and yet nothing is done. In 
1901 the people of Italy paid for the salt they used 15 million dollars. 
This salt cost the Government for its manufacture, transportation, and 
sale at retail 1} millions, leaving a net profit, from this “tax on health,” 
of 134 millions. This raising of the price of a prime necessity of life 
to over twelve times its normal cost has reduced its use incredibly. The 
people spend in a year less than fifty cents per capita on salt. The 
poor do not use, on the average, two pounds a year. The poorest 
peasants in Venetia live on polenta, a cornmeal pudding without a particle 
of salt. The recruits to the army from Calabria are officially reported 
as infirm from want of salt in their dietary. In many districts, if you 
invite children of the poorest families to visit you and give them the 
run of your kitchen, they will eat salt in preference to sugar. The 
Government exports salt at so low a price and of such excellent quality 
that our Gloucester fishermen use it, in competition with American salt, 
at fifty cents a barrel of 280 pounds. But nota taste of it can be had 
by the people of Italy at less than forty centesimi per kilo, or about four 
cents a pound. They are not even allowed to evaporate sea water, nor 
to boil their cabbage in it. 

In two recent articles in the “Nuova Antologia,” Signor Ferraris has 
protested against this outrage, pleading eloquently for the relief of this 
widespread suffering. But what is hiscontention? That the monopoly 
should be removed, and this abundant product of the country be thus 
reduced to itsnormal cost? Byno means. Reduce the price from forty 
centesimi to thirty, and the increased use will still yield an ample rev- 
enue. Better still, put the price down to twenty, and the use would be 
more than doubled. Beyond this no financier in the country dares to go. 

The direct tax on farming land varies from a dollar and twenty cents 
an acre on the most profitable farms in Lombardy to less than twenty 
cents an acre in Tuscany. The average is about twenty-seven cents per 
acre for the whole country. A project of law is now under discussion, 
to equalize the tax by abolishing assessed valuations, which are always 
liable to be capricious, and imposing a uniform rate of eight per cent 
on the products of the farms. The total valuation of farming land in 
Italy is estimated at 192 million dollars, mortgaged for about 160 millions, 
and yielding net profits, over taxes and interest, of 5 millions. 

It follows, of course, that sales by foreclosure and for taxes are in- 
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cessant. Often there are no bidders, and the farms revert to the state. 
In many provinces public land is for sale which might easily bring 
annual profits of seven per cent. Purchasers are afraid to risk ruin by 
taxation. And yet the total income to the state from taxes on real estate 
and buildings, including immense assessments on city property, is only 
39 millions. Half as much more for local taxation, a proportion which 
is often illegally exceeded, adds nearly 20 millions. Thus the total real 
estate taxes probably exceed 60 millions a year. This involves suffering 
for which the amount of revenue is no compensation; but no substitute 
has ever been found. 

Next to the land tax comes the direct tax on all business transac- 
tions, chiefly by means of stamps and registered paper. In detail, in 
annoyance, and in proportional amount, it has far exceeded the worst 
which we ever suffered in America under our war assessments. Every- 
thing to which stamps will adhere, from match-boxes up, bears an impost. 
Business transactions, to be legal and to be capable of adjudication in 
the courts, must be written on registered paper, which is sold at high 
prices in bulk to large firms. A common plan for escaping a deficiency 
is to raise the price of registered blanks of freight bills. In addition to 
this national tax on business, there is a direct tax imposed by the com- 
munes, by license or otherwise, on manufactures, on wholesale and retail 
stores, on curbstone pedlars, and, in short, on everything which makes 
money. 

For instance, a short time ago I noticed a tinker beginning busi- 
ness early in the morning just outside the Porta Pia at Rome. He 
hollowed out a little excavation in the ground, kindled a fire with a few 
handfuls of charcoal, inserted into it the nose of a small pair of bellows 
supported on cross-sticks, and then drove an iron bar with a rounded 
top into the ground close by. This served as an anvil on which he 
pounded dents out of a rusty old kitchen utensil, while his boy was 
blowing the bellows. Then leaks were soldered; and, last of all, the 
whole kettle was rubbed with acid, heated over the fire, covered with a 
white metal polish, and turned out as good as new. All this time, in 
response to his vociferations, frugal housewives were bringing him their 
pots and pans, which, for prices varying from two to ten cents, he was 
mending and brightening up. I left him doing a roaring business. He 
did not pay much attention to the monument close by, or to the tablets 
on the walls reciting that here, on September 20, 1870, Victor Emmanuel 
entered Rome, making it the capital of united Italy. But a little fraction 
of the interest on the debt contracted by that and by all the rest of the 
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glorious victories of his country had been paid by license and other taxes 
on the business of this tinker. 

Finally, over and above tariffs, monopolies, land taxes, and the 
assessments on business transactions comes the income tax. Nobody 
is trusted to make a sworn return of income. The Government finds 
out, by detailed investigation, the income derived from business, from 
investments, and from salaries, and collects a direct tax at the following 
rates: 

I. On Income from Investments. From government bonds, and all securities 
guaranteed by the state or by subsidies, 20 per cent. From all other investments, 15 
per cent. There are no exemptions from this tax. Even from the income of the 
endowed charities, a tax of nearly 6 million dollars was collected in 1901. 

II. On Income from Business. On the net profits of all business of every kind, 
10 per cent. From this tax exemptions are permitted. Profits not exceeding $105 a 
year are totally exempt, and half the profits are exempt up to $215 a year. Beyond 


that, incomes from all industries pay the uniform tax of 10 per cent. 
III. On Salaries. Upto $127 per year, these are totally exempt. There is a 


partial exemption of 45 per cent of the total earnings up to $257 per year. Beyond 
that, all salaries are taxed 9 per cent. This rule applies to the incomes of lawyers 
and physicians, and the salaries of professors and teachers. Naval and military 
officers and all men in the civil service of the state and of the communes pay less and 
have more exemption. Salaries up to $160 are totally exempt, and 37 per cent are 
exempt up to $200. Beyond this all are taxed at the rate of 74 per cent. Working- 
men are now exempt. In 1901 the income tax yielded 58} millions, of which Gov- 
ernment employees paid about half. 


There were in past years direct taxes on food and all the neces- 
sities of life to a degree exceeding all the hardships enumerated above. 
The worst was the grist-mill tax, which is still remembered with a 
shudder. It closed, during the sixties, half the mills in Italy. The 
Government was obliged to run them to prevent a famine. It was not 
until the recent session of Parliament that final action was taken on the 
food question. The law of 1901 provides for the gradual reduction dur- 
ing three years, and the entire removal at the end of the third year, of 
all direct taxes by the state on flour, rice, and other food products. The 
loss to the revenue may be 6 millions. The relief to the people will be 
incalculable. 


But the indirect tax remains. In 1901 imported grain paid a revenue 
of $14,859,000. Petroleum, which is not produced at all in Italy, pays 
duties every year amounting to nearly 20 millions. Thus over forty 
per cent of the tariff is laid upon these prime necessities of life. How 
much do the monopoly and the tariff, combined with the local duties 
collected at the city gates and barriers of the communes for municipal 
expenses, raise the cost of living? I have figured this out half a dozen 
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times and burned up my estimate as incredible. It is only after sub- 
mitting the list to Signor Ferraris and revising it under his scrutiny 
that I venture to enumerate a few articles with the percentage of increase 
over their normal cost: Salt, 1,300 per cent; sugar 350 per cent; 
petroleum, 337 per cent; wine, 120 percent; coffee, 75 per cent; wheat 
flour, 62 per cent; meat, 10 per cent. 

It is true that the national Government gets the benefit of this 
increase only on monopolies and importations, and municipalities get 
only part of the increase on native products, since a large portion goes 
to farmers and to manufacturers. But with all due allowance for this, 
the increased cost of prime necessities throws an enormous preponder- 
ance of taxation uponthe poor. The Socialists have repeatedly published 
some such estimate as the following: Divide the sources of revenue 
into three classes. Let the first class include the earnings of everybody 
who works with bare hands, such as farm laborers, gangs of workmen 
who do not.own even their picks and shovels, and mill hands. Designate 
this class as labor. Let the second class include professional salaries 
and all industries with capital, such as commerce, manufactures, farm- 
ing on shares, and even the work of teamsters owning their own outfit 
and of mechanics using their own tools. Designate this as business. 
Let the third class include the incomes of all who are living on invest- 
ments without productive labor, such as a few princely estates with 
immense revenues, a large number of moderate investments, and a still 
larger number of meagre incomes from frugal savings. Designate this 
class as rents. This rough classification divides the burden of taxation 
as follows: Of the entire revenue of state, provinces, and communes, 
raised by direct and indirect taxation in Italy, labor pays 54 per cent, 
business pays 34 per cent, and rents pay 12 per cent. An estimate by 
average incomes makes this inequality more startling. Labor paysa 
percentage of earnings four times as much as the percentage paid out of 
the profits of business, and eight times as much as the percentage paid 
from the income of investments. 

I am bound to add that Signor Ferraris was indignant when I sub- 
mitted this calculation to him. It is based on an estimate made many 
years ago, which is still retained by so careful a writer as Fischer, in his 
“Ttalien und die Italiener,” the best book in existence on modern Italy. 
This estimate gives, as the total wealth of the people, 10,800 million 
dollars, and as the total income from investments, business, and labor, 
1,185 millions. The average income at present would therefore be $36 
per capita. Signor Ferraris at once pointed out the fact that in 1901 
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there were incomes enough above exemptions averaging more than $150 
to yield a revenue of 58} million dollars. Of course, it is impossible 
that incomes from labor could be low enough to bring the average of all 
the people down to $36. Signor Ferraris believes that the total wealth 
ought now to be estimated at 20,000 million dollars, and the incomes at 
2,200 millions. This would bring the average income up to $67, which 
he believes to be a fair indication of the improvement in business and 
the rise in wages during the last ten or fifteen years. 

But while Signor Ferraris protests against such exaggerations of the 
poverty of Italy, he is himself incessantly denouncing the unjust burdens 
imposed upon labor by the salt monopoly and the indirect tax on neces- 
sities of life. He believes also that business ought to be relieved from 
excessive taxation and from unnecessary annoyance. He is vigorously 
supported in the Upper House by Senator Villari, who characterizes the 
Italian system as “progressive taxation topsy-turvy,” increasing in pro- 
portion to poverty, not to wealth. They have carried, and the King is 
now signing, bills which make a good beginning in reversing this policy. 
A partial substitute for the loss of the direct tax on food is provided by 
progressive taxation on inheritances and succession. In 1901 this tax, 
including the succession to some princely estates, yielded only 8 million 
dollars. The new law is expected to add 6 millions to this without 
distress to small inheritances in a direct line. The next step will be 
progressive assessments on unearned increments of land, and also on 
incomes from investments not employed in industrial enterprises. 

There is one bright side to this record of prolonged suffering. It is 
a record also of sterling honesty. Italy has been obliged, as we were 
in war times, to issue a forced currency. But repudiation and the de- 
basing of the coinage have never been once named in Italian politics. 
The Parliament and the people have submitted to injustice and to extor- 
tion rather than break their solemn promise to pay. Once in the sixties, 
when no other means could be devised of paying the coupons coming 
due, Sella made the startling proposition to hypothecate, as security for 
a special and temporary loan, the entire land tax for a year in advance. 
Parliament voted for it, and the heroic financier raised the money in two 
weeks, redeemed the coupons, and retained the grist-mill tax and every- 
thing else for three years longer to make the deficit good. _We who have 
had two political campaigns on the square question of repudiation cannot 
throw stones at Italy, which has never had a greenback or a free silver 
party. 

There are also two sources of relief which are becoming more and 
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more effective. Thousands of the poorest are emigrating. We found 
in Paestum a ragged little urchin who offered to serve as our guide. 
We asked him where he learned his excellent English, When he 
answered that it was in New York, we asked why he did not stay in 
America. It was because his father had got rich enough to come home. 
The hovel where this family is enjoying its wealth is one of thousands 
all over Italy. Half our gangs of laborers go back to Italy for the winter, 
and are poor enough to return to their picks and shovels in the spring. 
But Italians go in vastly greater numbers to South America. The 
Argentine Republic will soon be half Italian. Young men from Genoa 
who reached Buenos Ayres with a lira or two in pocket are now at the 
head of grand enterprises in what they fondly call their “New Italy,” 
and their success is drawing multitudes after them. Italians go to 
South America to stay, and have discovered that they have no need to 
“follow the flag.” They can get rich and be happy under a flag which 
they find already floating over them. The Italian Government was at 
first jealous of this emigration, but is now fostering it and the profitable 
trade it brings in. Population is increasing over all this outflow at the 
rate of 300,000 per year. From 30 millions in 1890 it has reached 33 
millions in 1900. So things are not desperate. Actual starvation is 
unknown. Weare bound to recognize the fact that, while the birth-rate 
in Spain and France is about equal to the depletion by death and emigra- 
tion, Italy is still renowned for its large families. 

Italy has also the most magnificent system of endowed charities in 
the world. Some of these legacies date back a thousand years. Hos- 
pitals, orphanages, infirmaries, and various funds for the relief of the 
poor have permanent investments amounting to over 400 million dollars, 
and yielding a net income of 10 millions a year. Public and private 
subscriptions increase the annual contributions to more than 18 millions. 

On the whole I can see a great improvement in the condition of the 
people since I was in Italy forty years ago. The new Government has 
done something, though much less than it was its duty to do, in abolish- 
ing the worst abuses of the old despotisms, and in giving fairer chances 
of self-support to the masses. It has done much more to encourage busi- 
ness. There can be no doubt that all business enterprises are making 
some advances. Agriculture is in the worst condition, as bad cultivation 
and lack of fertilizing reduce the yield of wheat to an average of 12 
bushels an acre, against 162 in France, 22 in Belgium, and 24 in Holland. 
But cotperative societies selling fertilizers and implements at cost price, 
and travelling schools teaching better methods of cultivation, are working 
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some improvements. The more profitable use of land for poultry and 
dairy products is doing still more good. The exports of cheese, butter, 
and eggs have doubled in ten years, and, with new creameries constantly 
added, will multiply more rapidly in the immediate future. The export 
of eggs alone has already reached the value of 7 million dollars, being 
equal to that of olives and olive oil. 

Manufactures suffer from two wants sorely felt in Italy. (1) There 
are no natural supplies of fuel. Vast quantities of coal and over 6 
million dollars worth of wood are imported annually. (2) Technical 
training for skilled labor is also far behind that of competing countries. 
The state Government has recently taken from the provinces the control 
and support of the higher technical schools, and great improvement may 
be expected in the near future. 

There are some advantages, however, which go far in compensating 
for these drawbacks. Italy has the very best labor market in the world. 
The foulest aspersion upon Italians is that they are indolent. We know 
better in Massachusetts, where they are doing, and doing well, our 
hardest work. They are always at work in Italy itself. I have not 
found a spot in Italy which is not a hive of industry. Hand work in 
the manufacture of furniture and innumerable small articles is still 
profitable. Carpenters and masons can live, in spite of taxation, on fifty 
cents a day. The factories do not expect to get the shrewdness and the 
swiftness of American workmen out of men raised in this climate. But, 
in the long run, Italian labor is the cheapest and the best in the world. 

And a substitute for fuel has at last been discovered. Already a 
total of 400,000 horse-power of electric force has been utilized from the 
rapid streams of Italy, and 5 millions still remain to be developed. 
Electric plants are competing with those of the United States. A fac- 
tory in Lugano sends its products all over the world. One in Milan has 
exported to England alone products worth 24 million dollars. The 
machinery of Italy will soon be running by electricity. If the larger 
falls in Tivoli were used, Rome could erect immense factories with the 
power furnished, in addition to the light and traction for street cars 
already in use. The silk industry, which now produces one-third of 
the thread used in the world, will be increased; and weaving, already 
begun in Milan and Como, will be added everywhere when electric force 
is supplied. Italy is exporting cotton products to South America, and 
one factory in Turin is competing with England in her own markets. 
The exports of wool and its products have doubled in the last ten years. 

It is too soon to pronounce with certainty on the final outcome of 
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the remarkable increase in the manufacture of steel and the construction 
of steam vessels. One mill alone is employing 4,000 men, and is turn- 
ing out 800 tons of steel a day. Locomotives are also produced at good 
profits. The tonnage in steam vessels has doubled in four years. But 
these are the two industries to which government subsidies have been 
most liberally applied. The high prices maintained are therefore not 
normal, and the wisest political economists in Parliament are beginning 
to agitate the question of withdrawing the subsidies. This might be a 
timely hint to the United States Congress. 
WoLcotT CALKINS. 
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COMPARATIVE PENSION SYSTEMS. 


THE amount estimated as necessary for the payment of our pensions 
for the coming fiscal year is $138,500,000. As compared with the ap- 
propriation for the present year, this sum shows an estimated decrease of 
$5,500,000. Compared with the pension expenditures of other govern- 
ments, as based on the figures of the last two years, it is more than 
double the total of all of them put together. The magnitude of our 
pension scheme is an obvious indication of the liberality of our laws. 
Their liberality as regards the title of claimants, as well as the condi- 
tions under which pensions are paid, can be more fully comprehended 
by considering the requirements and restrictions which attach to the 
pensions paid by the United States and those paid by other govern- 
ments. Practically, there are military pension systems in all countries. 
Occasionally, they are closely connected with provisions for civil pen- 
sions. In Italy the two plans are inseparable. 

In the first place, there are few countries in which the regulations 
under which applications may be filed are as favorable as they are in 
this country. Great Britain refuses to entertain any application from 
an officer for a pension for a wound unless he applies within five years 
after receiving the wound; in Japan the maximum time is three years 
and in Switzerland one year from the time the disability was incurred. 
Switzerland, furthermore, pensions for one year only, the application being 
“reconsidered ” at the end of each year. 

Very different from these requirements are those of the pension law 
of the United States, with no limitation as to the time of application, 
no term pensions, and no annual examinations. A Civil War soldier is 
fully at liberty to seek a pension to-day for wounds or disability incurred 
im=1862; and if he can trace the origin of a disability to his army ser- 
vice, the pension is granted, although for forty years he has failed to 

ake any claim on the government for assistance. It may be that the 
pplicant is occupying a remunerative federal position; if so, that fact 
will not be considered in adjudicating the claim or in paying the pen- 
sion. In Japan, however, a pension is suspended during the time of 
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government employment. In this country the pension roll has in- 
cluded members of the Cabinet and of Congress. 

In case the pensioner desires to leave his country, either perma- 
nently or for a term of years, how is such a departure looked upon by 
the various governments? Under the law of Servia such a pensioner 
ceases to receive aid from the government. The Argentine Republic 
pays him for two months only. In Peru the right to a pension is for- 
feited if the beneficiary remain abroad two years. France, Austria, and 
Greece permit residence abroad by express consent of the government 
only. England requires pensioners to obtain leave to go outside the 
country, and provides for a reduction of the pension after three years’ 
absence, with its entire forfeiture if the pensioner is under fifty years of 
age: between the ages of fifty and eighty the pension may be commuted. 
With the exception of a law that was in operation from 1893 to 1895, 
the United States has made no distinction between pensioners resident 
abroad and those resident in the United States. Last year this govern- 
ment paid $641,161.65 to 4,547 pensioners residing in foreign countries. 

All systems, of course, prescribe certain conditions, a violation of 
which will bar the right to a pension. Prominent among these condi- 
tions in many governments is imprisonment or other punishment for 
crime. Great Britain, Austria, Servia, Germany, Portugal, Greece, and 
Japan have provisions to this effect. In Switzerland, imprisonment 
for a term exceeding one year suspends the pension. In the United 
States, the only approach to a loss of pension on account of imprison- 
ment is the provision, by the act of August 8, 1882, that, during 
a pensioner’s imprisonment for an offence against the law, his pension 
may be paid to his needy wife or minor children. In the absence of 
such dependents he can draw his pension or can let it accumulate during 
his incarceration. The pensions granted by the United States to wid- 
ows are contingent upon their good behavior, and this is very generally 
the law in all countries. Occasionally the law goes further, as, for in- 
stance, in Peru, where the widow loses her pension if she abandons her 
children during their minority. In the United States she would lose 
simply the additional amount given for the minors. 

When we consider the subject of children’s pensions, we approach 
the one phase of the general pension scheme in which the United 
States is not remarkable for its generosity. This government pays the 
pensions of minor children, male and female alike, only until they 
attain the age of sixteen years. The one exception is the case of per- 
manently disabled and helpless children, whose pensions continue dur- 
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ing disability. Switzerland and Russia have similar provisions as to 
permanent pensions for helpless children. As regards the age limit for 
orphans not helpless, the former country pays them until eighteen, 
while the latter pays boys until they reach their majority and girls 
until they marry. The laws of several countries seem to be based on 
the idea that the female children should receive government assistance 
until they enter the married state. Peru, the Argentine Republic, and 
Servia are in this class. Italy goes still further, paying a dowry to 
daughters of soldiers at the time of marriage if they are minors. 

The latter is a unique provision, but others equally odd may be 
found upon examination. For example, Servia, apparently offering a 
bonus to widows remarrying, has a law commuting the pensions of such 
widows to an amount equal to two years’ payment, which they receive 
fifteen days after the second marriage. In Greece an application for pen- 
sions must be made to the Minister of War; but if that official fails to 
act in two months, the applicant may appeal, under certain conditions, 
to the courts. In Roumania, also, pension controversies are settled by 
the courts. In this country appeals from the action of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions are made to the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
and the courts would not attempt to grant a pension which the Depart- 
ment had refused. Great Britain stipulates that dependent mothers 
must be widows; but in the United States, where there is no such 
requirement, it has occasionally happened that a woman pensioned 
as a dependent mother has been at the same time the wife of a man 
drawing an invalid pension. In Servia the pension of a widow is con- 
tingent upon her need and upon the fact that her soldier husband was 
her only support. Great Britain does not pension widows if they are 
in receipt of an income or salary constituting “wealthy circumstances.” 

English pensioners are dropped from the roll for failure to draw 
their pensions for four successive quarters. In the United States the 
statute of limitations is three years. Italy, Austria, and Chili pay their 
pensioners monthly. The latter requires that every four months wid- 
ows, daughters, and mothers file proof of their non-marriage. Germany 
pays monthly in advance, Great Britain pays quarterly in advance, while 
the United States pays quarterly, but never in advance. 

The purpose of this article has been to show by comparison the gen- 
erosity of the United States to its soldiers and sailors and their families. 
The subject of pension legislation has been touched simply in passing. 
To go into the reasons leading up to the acts of Congress would be another 
matter — not so much of comparison as of principle. 

FREDERICK FENNING. 














THE NEGRO AND HIGHER LEARNING. 





THE particular part the negro is to play in the development of this 
great country is a question of the future. But one thing is certain; he 
is to play some part. It is equally certain that the future of the negro 
race is irrevocably bound up in its present. And if,as Victor Hugo de- 
clared, the nineteenth century made the negro free but the twentieth 
century is to make him a man, there is no question that higher learning 
is to be a prominent factor in this process. Accordingly, no lines should 
be drawn, no limits set, and no boundaries defined, if he is to reach the 
highest development. If a spirit of restriction were carried into practice, 
it would be to the ultimate disadvantage of all concerned, both white and 
black. No country has ever been prosperous or happy where such lines 
have been drawn. In this country an attempt to draw them would 
lead to a caste system that would be ruinous. Deterioration would in- 
evitably come to any nation that allowed or encouraged such distinc- 
tions. Two systems of civilization would but create an imperium in 
imperio ; for in the lower there would be leaders, and there would grow 
up a power and a system of life which in the end would produce a 
revolution. A growing body must and will break any bonds that seek 
to restrain or confine it. It is the law of the world’s growth — the law 
of nature itself. 

It is said that the masses of the negro race are ignorant; that they 
must go slowly; and that they will have to remain largely a laboring 
class. Handicraft, therefore, is the all-important thing. This does not 
follow. Perhaps they will so remain; but the handicraft is not the 
all-important thing, though it has its importance. That the masses 
must be uplifted is evident; but why limit the plane? Why say 
“only so far”? 

But who is to do the work of elevating to a higher plane? Is it al- 
ways to be an outer force, the help being given by another race? Are 
the negroes themselves to take no part in the movement? Are those 
who believe in the negro’s elevation to be pushed aside and those 
allowed to take the control who declare that the higher education is a 
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mischievous thing, and so hold the race within bounds? Who are those 
of the race who are to teach the negro in the future? Is it to be simply 
those who are the educated men of to-day? But what of to-morrow ? 
Shall just the few who have friends or money enjoy the higher courses 
in our great centres of learning? Whence will come the leaders for 
higher planes if the higher forces are not to be supplied without limit 
from the rising generation? Shall we let the masses sleep because per- 
chance they are sleepy? These are questions of vital importance, and 
we may well pause to reflect upon them. 

The negro may be compelled to belong for years largely to the labor- 
ing or industrial classes. But whatever is good for the development of 
one race is good for the development of another. The negro people, as 
is predicted, may not all rise above the middle classes. But we point 
to history and say that the middle and laboring classes have given us 
much of the best material in this, our Anglo-American, civilization. 
What would have been the result if similar lines had been drawn in 
former times? The one great boast of this proud Republic to-day is the 
universal opportunity of education for the poorest and humblest; and 
the boys and girls of the masses are invited, nay urged, to take the 
highest and the best training. 

But we are met with the assertion that, after all, it is really a mis- 
take, on general principles, to send the poor of any race through college, 
as the result is discontent with former modes of life, unhappiness, and 
in many cases even absolute failure. We answer that this does not de- 
ter others of other races from continuing to go to college. That very 
discontent has often brought new, revivifying elements into the old, 
narrow life, and has evolved changes for good. Some failures must be 
expected in the attempt to carry out high ideals, and some wrong ideals 
may creep in as well. We learn our lessons by experience. A noble 
discontent is not harmful to either individual or race. It is the harbin- 
ger of better things. It is often truly said that satisfaction with the 
present is the beginning of decline. Other races, as other individuals, 
have gone through, and are still going through, their series of experi- 
ments to success or failure—ever groping for the best, for the right 
view of life. The negro must do the same. A few sacrifices along the 
road must not frighten him; a few mistakes, a few blighted prospects, a 
few instances of unwise choice should not deter the negro people from 
seeking to reach higher intellectual planes. 

The world often reads much falsity into the countless philosophic 
sayings on education. In fact, each individual reads his own desires 
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and theories into these, and often twists them to suit himself. So a 
certain class reasons that it is absolutely wrong, even wicked, to fit a 
man for a place that he can never reach. “Where ignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise” is often quoted at the expense of the negro race. 

Where, indeed, would the old world have been had this philosophy 
found literal acceptance throughout the ages? Where would have been 
the progress of humanity? Where would have been the arts and sciences, 
the love of learning, the culture — civilization, in fact, of the present 
high order — or even the great nations themselves? 

Though the negro scholar may not realize all that he would desire in 
after-life, though his learning may have little chance to throw its beams 
afar, yet there is not necessarily any waste of time thereby, neither 
should there be grave disappointment. The negro should not be criti- 
cised for acquiring accomplishments that may seem doomed to lie largely 
within the folds of the napkin. They are not thrown away. The true 
worth is in the discipline given, the culture, the strong grasp upon other 
things that will make life mean more, that will urge on the aspiring 
soul to higher planes, that will sustain in trying hours, and that will 
even make avenues to places where these acquisitions will be of finan- 
cial value. Avenues of all kinds are not always to be closed; and the 
weaker the race that clamors at the gate for admittance the stronger are 
the stimuli needed. There will ever be among any people those whom 
nothing will inspire; there will be those also who may be rendered by 
study unfit for practical life. But these are the exceptions. It is a 
part of the general plan that out of the mill of development shall come 
some imperfect specimens. This, however, does not prove the worth- 
lessness of the mill or lessen the value of the perfect products. 

I claim for the race all the latitude in the pursuit of knowledge that 
other races have, if it is to have a glorious future. I would have every 
youth follow the bent of his genius; and I contend that the bent of ge- 
nius is best disclosed through a course of higher study. I would throw 
open to the negro youth all the avenues of life. I would encourage him 
to take advanced courses whenever and wherever possible. If a desire 
is present for specific work, I would encourage him to follow his in- 
clination in that line. I would bid him study himself and his people. 
I would advise a familiar acquaintance with the ancient classics, with 
modern languages, with mathematics, with science, with philosophy, 
and with all other branches of study that go to form a liberal education. 
I would bid him do, so far as he is able, what others have done in those 
lines. I would counsel him to distinguish himself by rare attainments, 
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and so advance not only his own interests but those of his race. | 
would have him inspired to do his best. The study of philosophy could 
not fail to lead him to wisdom. This done, the future will take care of 
itself. No one should be forced along these lines if he is incompetent 
or incapable, and no one should be restrained if he has ability or incli- 
nation. 

But, with all this, I would have the negro taught the dignity of 
labor, the nobility of work; that idleness is a crime, and that to every 
task of hand or brain the best within him should be brought. Then I 
would have him be content to bide his time; to put his hands to any 
honest service, and work and wait. The possibilities of the race need 
not be discussed here. It has its exponents, in all lines, of what the 
higher life and the higher education can do for it; but it must have 
many more of such representatives. The future of the race depends 
largely upon its intellectual advancement. It must have many more 
and still abler professional men — lawyers, doctors, preachers, instruc- 
tors, and men of letters, to give it tone and character. 

It has been progress on these intellectual lines that has made other 
peoples stand out prominently before the world. It has always been 
intellect that has commanded notice. The negro race has been, and 
will be, measured by the heights reached by its most scholarly and in- 
tellectual men; by what these men have done and have said; by their 
influence on the world at large. Let such men arise at any time, and 
the world accords them a hearing, and even gives them honor. With 
the rise of such individuals the race to which they belong goes up in 
the world’s estimation. This will, in fact, be the final test of the negro. 
Such has been the rule throughout the world’s history, and there is no 
reason to believe that it will be otherwise in regard to the future of the 
negro people. The race will rise or fall according to the intellectual 
step that it can keep with other races of the world. 

Too long already has the race been compelled to content itself with 
ignorant leaders. Immediately after the Civil War there was an apology 
for the lack of educated leaders; there was then an excuse for make- 
shifts. To-day there is none. No matter what criticism may be given 
to the education provided for the race at that critical period of its free 
existence, it served a purpose and laid the foundation for the higher 
education as we see it now, as well as furnishing capable men to lead in 
these higher paths. In the future, more than in the past, the negro is 
to be largely his own instructor. The broad education then begun — 
an education that will fit him for broad dealing with men, for wise action, 
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for sympathetic relations, and for deep insight — will be the best pos- 
sible foundation for all this leadership. Longfellow says that great men 
stand like solitary towers in the city of God, and that secret passages 
running deep beneath external nature give their thoughts intercourse 
with higher intelligences which strengthen and console them, and of 
which the laborers on the surface do not even dream. Such men are 
not the product of mere mechanical training, of the industrial idea 
solely. They are rather the products of the broadest culture. We need 
them for leaders. In fact such men will be leaders. 

Negro colleges and universities have sent forth scores of physicians, 
ministers, lawyers, teachers, and business men. These are the powers 
that uplift; and the greater the ideal these graduates have had set before 
them, the greater the work that they will do. Those that have come 
forth from schools like these do not fill the criminal ranks. They are 
uplifting influences. They are broad men and women, though they may 
find their life calling them to other work than the strictly educational. 
Though they may be compelled even to live close to the soil, they are 
better fitted for living. They carry into home and family life a higher, 
finer element, and make wiser mothers and fathers to rear up future 
generations. These coming sons and daughters will be blessed in many 
ways through the learning, the aspirations, and the talent of the parents. 
They will have the inestimable birthright of a heredity so often denied 
them now. 

By this the race will be placed on a higher plane — a plane to which 
it never could attain were it narrowed down, as one says, “to the learning 
of any mere individual facts connected with any given line of handi- 
work.” Wealth, honesty, respectability — all are needed, and all may 
come from the education received in the lower grades of the schools, and 
even from the manual training alone. But while the negro must have 
these in order to rise, he must, if he would reach the highest point of 
civilization, have the other and higher learning as well. The negro race 
is to be taught that it is to reach upward to the heights, no matter how 
inferior it may be regarded now, and no matter how much opposition 
may loom up in its path. 

It would be morally wrong even to think of limiting the educational 
opportunities of the race. Cruelty is a weak word to apply to an at- 
tempt to curb the ambition of those that see their greatest future in other 
than industrial lines. And the negro himself should be the last to ad- 
vocate such limits, however dark the outlook may seem at times. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington does not ignore this fact, for he says: “ Mr. 
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Tanner’s success as a painter is to me a prophecy of the negro along the 
higher lines of attainment.” Again he says: 

In the years to come we shall have many increasing evidences of the fact that 
the negro is making his way into all lines of attainment in which other races are 
prominent. I make this assertion because I believe and know that my race is thor- 
oughly capable of assimilating the higher instruction, and is, when permitted to re- 
ceive the training, fitted to enter upon aiiy of the pursuits, esthetic or otherwise, as 
other men and women are. We have too many successful examples of thoroughly 
educated men and women who are making their way for me to entertain any belief 
to the contrary that could be considered a virtual indictment of the mental capacity 
of my race. The future, in my opinion, is to bring us many colored men and women 
who will distinguish themselves in art, in science, in literature, and in statesmanship. 

But with the rushing sweep of reforms along educational lines, and 
especially in view of the attempt to narrow the race down to an indus- 
trial sphere of education, one serious aspect presents itself and calls for 
our earnest and careful attention. It is this: The higher education of 
the negro is in danger of languishing on account of lack of adequate 
financial support. An appeal made in behalf of Fisk University not 
long ago, showing the sums given for negro education, is full of sugges- 
tion for the thoughtful mind. It says: 

Over thirty million of dollars given to endow institutions of learning in 1899 is 
a significant fact. That not one-thousandth part of this sum has been given to endow 
institutions for the race which includes one-tenth of our population is a still more 
significant fact. Everything for those who have had centuries of civilization behind 
them, nothing for those whose civilization has not had as many decades, does not ac- 
cord with an American twentieth-century idea of justice. It is a disparity doubtless 
in part due to the fact that the institutions of learning for black people are little 
known. 

When we consider that the industrial schools do not and cannot 
afford this higher education, and that those desiring and deserving it 
cannot all attend the great colleges of the land, because of the necessary 
expense, we certainly see that if the race is to be kept upon the upward 
grade as to scholarship, the day has not yet come for these negro higher 
institutions of learning to be abandoned either by the race itself or by 
its white friends. 

It is true that there is a growing difficulty in obtaining funds for 
these schools unless they possess industrial attachments. We realize 
that the public has often been called upon to contribute to work that 
never existed, and that the race has thereby been misrepresented and the 
cause of deserving schools harmed. But we must face the fact of grow- 
ing apathy everywhere toward helping on work that seeks the higher 
education of the negro. This apathy must be counterbalanced by the 
presentation of arguments and cold facts, and by insistence in demand- 
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ing that the race must have these centres of learning within its reach. 
Otherwise there will soon be seen a vast difference in our civilization and 
in the general progress. Without this higher education, the “submerged 
tenth” of this country’s population would soon make its influence felt 
upon American civilization in a way that would convince every one of 
the truth of what I have stated. 

The relation of higher education to the future of the negro, then, is 
this: No race can reach high planes without the self-knowledge that 
comes from years of culture through higher courses of study; no race can 
hope to hold its own without the broad altruistic knowledge that comes 
only from the study of humanity through the humanities and correlated 
subjects; no race can take first rank with the peoples of the earth unless 
possessing a wide knowledge of its duties to the world and to itself, and 
the appreciation of the right, the true, the beautiful that comes only 
through the well-trained mind and the well-disciplined soul. 

Higher education is to be the principal factor in forcing recognition 
through achievement along the lines to which the world pays the high- 
est respect and honor. It will win this for the negro at home and 
abroad. It will round him out in his manhood and citizenship. It 
will strengthen his posterity. It will fit him for the varied services to 
which time and circumstances may call him. It will show to the race 
values in life that would be all unknown without it, and it will rouse it 
to its own highest possibilities. It will tend to incite to morality, hon- 
esty, sobriety, and industry, by training the intellect, the emotions, and 
the will to obey the mandates of that highest of monitors — conscience. 
In short, without in the least undervaluing the sphere and influence of 
industrial training, we may affirm that this higher education is, after 
all, to be the most powerful lever in the negro’s development and in the 
ultimate perfection of humanity at large. W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY: A NEW CAREER. 


On July 1, 1898, the Division of Forestry of the Department of 
Agriculture ceased to be merely a bureau of information. The new chief 
who reorganized it for active work had ten assistants on his staff. A 
year later there were sixty-one; in 1900 there were 123. <A doubled 
appropriation for 1901-2 enabled the rate of increase to continue, and 
raised the work to the rank of a regular Government Bureau. Is this 
growth the mushroom effect of a passing phase of public opinion, or does 
it indicate the beginning of a movement that will steadily proceed and 
open a new avenue of employment for our young men? 

The political philosopher has laid it down as an axiom, that the 
activities of government lag behind public opinion rather than run ahead 
of it. Noexception should be made of the question under consideration ; 
for there is a positive need in this country for activity in the field of 
systematic forestry, and this need is felt by the people of the United 
States in a manner that will lead to scientific forestry on an industrial 
scale. It is therefore of more than passing interest to examine the 
career that is thus added to the list from which the young American 
may choose his calling. 

Mr. Henry Gannett, Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, says, after a thorough and exhaustive study of the timber ques- 
tion, that our annual wood consumption, which is increasing, exceeds 
our annual production, which is decreasing. Of course, the country is 
still rich in forests; but the national timber account has passed the point 
where income equals outgo, and we are drawing upon the surplus pro- 
duced in the past. Leaving aside all questions of climate, rainfall, and 
floods, this is a serious matter for the welfare of the country, affecting 
as it does almost every home industry and the foreign trade as well. In 
America, as in Europe, there is a growing per capita consumption of 
wood. Wood has such an infinite variety of uses that it affects our 
lives every hour of the day. Science invents new substitutes, but it 
invents new uses with greater rapidity. We begin to build our cities 
of iron and concrete, but at the same time we are printing our news- 
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papers and books on wood pulp paper, acres of virgin woodland being 
now required for a single issue of a metropolitan daily or a leading 
magazine. Indeed, wood pulp is being used in all the arts. 

The growth of our exports has surprised America and startled Europe ; 
and our crowning satisfaction lies in the fact that our shipments of 
manufactured articles share so largely in the rapid increase of our total 
exports. In this increase we find wood taking an important part. Our 
lumber is sent across the Atlantic by ship-loads; our paper goes to 
Europe and to Australia by millions of pounds; American carriages and 
furniture are used in Europe; our railway and trolley cars are purchased 
by South America, New Zealand, and Asia; and American wood and 
pulp manufactures and American agricultural machinery 
of the earth. 


go to the ends 


How are our diminishing forests meeting the increasing demand, 
both domestic and foreign? With the consciousness of large resources 
that is natural in a new country we have simply drawn upon the exist- 
ing supply. It has been a virtue to cut or burn the forest and clear the 
land for the farm. The result is that such States as Ohio and Indiana, 
once possessing magnificent forests, are now, at the end of the first cen- 
tury of real settlement, importing eighty-two per cent of their lumber 
supply. The timber industry once had its headquarters in the North- 
eastern States; it then moved to the upper lake region; and now the 
large companies are securing woodland in the South and on the Pacific 
slope. The Geological Survey reports that the State of Washington has 
already used or burned up half its timber. What next? Conservative 
forestry, which has already begun. 

The beginning that has been made is small in comparison to the 
whole field to be covered, but the actual extent is large. The wide dis- 
tribution of interest in the question shows the growth of the idea that a 
crop of lumber may be harvested without destroying the forest. Forestry 
is, in fact, only the using of a forest without destroying it. That the 
idea is rapidly becoming widespread is evidenced by the fact that it is 
being acted upon by (1) the individual, (2) the business corporation, and 
(3) the Government, State and National. 

(1) In 1898 the reorganized Division of Forestry offered to the 
timber owners of the country its expert services to advise and make plans 
for the management of woodlands. This offer was extended to the 
farmer with a small woodlot and to the larger landholder. It met with 
a response so favorable that in less than two years there were applications 
for these “working plans” from nearly every State and Territory in the 
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Union. Taken together all these tracts embraced an area of 3,500,000 
acres, a tract half as large as Maryland. Only the Government forester 
can expect employment from the farmers’ small holdings, but coming 
from all sections of the country their requests are indications of a public 
interest which will require the professional forester as the agent of the 
large landholder and of the corporation. 

(2) The corporation, with its concentration of industries, is, at the 
present time, the most distinctive feature of American industrial life. 
The producers of finished products are ceasing to buy raw materials in 
the open markets. They are producing the raw materials, as well as 
the final product, and are thereby cheapening production. The most 
striking and best-known example is the Pittsburg iron and steel industry. 
A single company owns the sources of all the raw materials it uses; and, 
though these materials are produced a thousand miles apart, they are 
taken to the furnaces by railroad and steamship lines owned by the 
company. This consolidation in the iron industry has come from causes 
that are general, not specific, causes that are as true as mathematics and 
that are affecting scores of industries. 

A similar tendency may be seen in some of the industries using 
wood. Paper making isan example. The strongest paper companies 
are not buying their wood in the open market, but own forests instead. 
Their operations now becomea chain of events. Each link in the chain 
must be kept strong. The companies must look out for their wood 
supply. If they clear away the adjacent forests, they must abandon the 
mill, and a paper mill is so valuable that to abandon it is ruin. The 
paper makers have therefore been the pioneers in practical forestry. 
Some of the New England companies employ skilled foresters. One 
Maine company with 300,000 acres and another with 250,000 cut no 
spruce logs under a foot in diameter, thus enabling them to use their 
pulp mill and their forest indefinitely. The manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements are beginning to adopt the same policy, and one 
large concern in the Middle West has put its 200,000 acre forest under 
the management advised by the Division of Forestry. The railroads, 
with their steady demand for ties and telegraph poles, are very large 
consumers of timber. Some of the companies are beginning to take 
care of their woodlands for their own use; and in the general meet- 
ings of railroad managers there have been earnest discussions of the 
advisability of regular tree planting and cultivation by the companies 
on land bought for the purpose. The increasing price of wooden ties, 
for which no satisfactory substitute has been found, will soon make 
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it necessary for the railroad companies to become practical timber 
growers. 

The lumber company is not so vitally affected. It has but a small 
amount of capital outside of its woodland, and that is often invested in 
portable saw mills, making it easy to shift the scene of operations to 
the next wooded section. These companies will, therefore, be slower 
to adopt the plan of staying by one forest tract and caring for that, 
although a beginning has also been made in that direction. In the 
Adirondacks, for instance, it has been found profitable to adopt the plans 
of the Bureau of Forestry — to cut for lumber the trees above a certain 
size only ; to do the work so as not to injure young growth; and to take 
care to prevent forest fires. The forest is thus in a condition to yield a 
steady return for the next five hundred years. Already New York forests 
covering an area as large as the average county are being worked on 
this basis, and it pays. Under the pressure of increasing timber demand, 
diminishing supply, and higher prices, there is promise that the develop- 
ment of forestry will come with extreme rapidity. 

When the railroads, the manufacturing corporations, and the lumber 
companies begin generally to demand the services of trained foresters, 
there will be a fine opening for many young men. 

(3) Public forestry will increase the demand for men, as this part 
of the work is as much in its infancy as is private forestry. The United 
States Government has forest reserves extending to about fifty millions 
of acres. In caring for these enormous tracts it will be necessary to 
make examinations of, and to draw up working plans for, forests larger 
than all those of New England with New Jersey and Delaware added. 
The present force of the Bureau of Forestry would be busy for a long 
time on one such allotment alone. After the plans have been laid down, 
they must be some day executed; and it is 10 small business to carry out 
even simple forestry upon an area greater than England and Wales. It 
is not to be expected that the Government will enter immediately upon 
such schemes, nor is it at present desirable; but the forests are being 
protected against the day of their need, and there is a growing sentiment 
in Congress in favor of deriving some revenue from this vast public 
property. This policy is already in operation in the magnificent Black 
Hills reserve, and it will be continued in the other reserves when the 
lumber is needed in the course of development in the West. In the 
meantime much money and labor are being expended in merely protect- 
ing the reserves. 

At present one of the greatest difficulties with which the bureau of 
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Forestry has to contend is the scarcity of men suitably trained to fill 
the positions. The schools have not prepared a sufficient number to 
meet the demand; and in the present stage of transition every professional 
forester in the United States is employed, in most cases having a posi- 
tion with the Government. 

Many men will be needed to carry on this rising industry, with its 
public and private promoters. What does the career offer? Here we 
have one of the most desirable phases of the problem; for the career of 
the forester promises a refreshing change at a time when our young 
men are crowding by thousands to the cities, thereby getting away from 
the inspiration of Nature and the uplifting and invigorating influence 
of the woods. Until now the man who has lived in the forest has too 
often been the backwoodsman, suffering for lack of the society of his 
fellows; and the life of the man in the city has usually been too artificial 
for his best development. The forester combines the advantages of both, 
as he carries the education of the city back to the woods. 

The forester’s work is wholesome for his soul. Like the artist or 
the architect, he can see the product of his work and have joy in it. 
His forest is ever about him. He can idealize it and love it more earn- 
estly than the clerk can ever love his column of figures; and love for 
one’s work is a recognized necessity for real success in a profession, as 
a citizen, or in the development of character. The force of this element 
is shown by the number of men who wish to take up forestry and by 
the zest of those who are already at the work. But we must not think 
that forestry is all poetry; for, like all other careers that are worth any- 
thing, it is full of hard work. It will not do, moreover, to conclude 
that mere love of it is all that is needed for success. Nothing is further 
from the fact, for forestry is a skilled profession. Our modern woods- 
man must be equipped with knowledge. The Government forestry ser- 
vice employs only college graduates who have been trained in forestry ; 
and, in the present dearth of men, the Division of Forestry employs 
college students for summer work. It has been stated: 


This position is intended to afford those who are thinking seriously of taking up 
forestry 4 chance to learn something of the field and office work connected with it. 
The salary is twenty-five dollars per month, with the payment of field expenses. 
Work as a student assistant does not take the place of systematic study at a forest 
school, nor does it constitute in itself a stepping stone to higher positions in the 
Division. 


The forest schools of Yale, Cornell, Biltmore (North Carolina), and 
several State universities of the Middle West now offer courses to men 
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who have heretofore had no established method of fitting themselves in 
this country for the calling they had chosen. 

The young forester has prospects of a salary that equals, or slightly 
exceeds, that of the college professor; and the location of his home will 
usually make his necessary living expenses less than those of the teacher. 
Within a decade, he may be in the employ of a railroad company, and 
have charge of many pieces of woodland which he will be able to reach 
easily by rail. He may secure a position as a State forester, or as 


? 


member of a State corps. This is a promising field. Several of our 
forested States are coming into the possession of abandoned stump lands; 
and the care of them requires a forester who can supervise the work, 
look after the public interests, and disseminate information among the 
people. The State of New York is even buying up hundreds of square 
miles of woodland to add to its forest reserve. The United States Gov- 
ernment hasa constantly increasing need for men. The public holdings 
are tremendous. For each of the last three years the forestry appropria- 
tion has been doubled, and the work that is being done for the private 
citizens is growing as rapidly as are the appropriations. These Govern- 
ment foresters are in attendance in the Department at Washington during 
the winter, but with the coming of spring they are scattered throughout 
the United States. They go to the woods of New England, of the 
South, and of the West, and return in the fall to make out their reports 
in the office. Eventually a large part of our Government force will be 
stationed in various parts of the West nearer to the centre of the greatest 
activity in public forestry. 

Another class of positions will be with the lumber and paper com- 
panies. From all sections of the country these companies are inquiring 
into the methods of conservative forestry; and,as has been shown, some 
are already employing foresters, while others will probably follow their 
example. The men so employed will spend a large part of the time in 
the forests under their care; but in the winter season some of them, busy 
with their office work, will be located for a few months in the town or 
city headquarters of their corporation. This will enable their children 
to have the advantage of better schooling than that afforded by a paper- 
factory town or a sawmill town. 

Wherever he may be, the average American forester during the next 
thirty years will have a very different task from that of his European 
counterpart. In Europe everything is carefully worked out and reduced 
to system. The forests are cropped as regularly and as methodically as 
afarm. One forest crop is followed bv another in regular rotation, and 
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every phase of the question is definitely known and recorded in a forester’s 
manual. In America the field still lies open for original work. The 
varying climatic conditions make the practices of one locality unsuitable 
for another, while those of Europe are, perhaps, unsuitable for any in 
this country. Many of the problems of tree culture are yet unsolved, 
and each forester must face a new situation and work out the plans nec- 
essary for success. This the American can do. Resourceful and in- 
genious, he can solve the questions that arise, and be a unit, not a cog. 
Growing up in this life that demands individuality and adaptation to en- 
vironment, the children of trained and educated men will take the vigor 
of the woods back to the city, and become leaders in industrial and com- 


mercial enterprises, or in movements that make more directly for social 
betterment. J. RussELL SMITH. 








RECLAIMING THE ARID SOUTHWEST. 


IRRIGATION, with the complementary question of water-storage, is 


one of the most interesting and vital problems now confronting the 
citizens of Arizona and New Mexico. The results already achieved in 
the reclamation of their semi-arid lands are inviting national attention; 
while the promising future outlook is making possible for these Terri- 
tories a large increase of immigration, not only on the part of foreigners, 
but also of home and money seekers from the more thickly settled North 
and East. A study of this water problem must be prefaced by a review 
of the more important physical characteristics of that country, so long 
known as the Great American Desert and as a region given over to 
Indian troubles, cattle-thieving, and wrangles between herdsmen. 

New Mexico and Arizona comprise, respectively, an area of 122,000 
and 114,000 square miles. The face of the country is a vast tableland 
— part of the Colorado plateau — of very considerable elevation, relieved 
by rugged and detached Rocky Mountain chains in the northerly and 
easterly portions, with a tendency to slope gradually into sandy and 
gravelly plains toward the extreme southerly and southwesterly re- 
gions. The climate is diverse, ranging from the semi-tropical heat of the 
southern portions to the invigorating cold of the northerly mountains. 
During the entire year the sun shines brightly through cloudless skies. 
The rainfall is slight, rarely exceeding ten inches. 

The soil is generally a rich, warm, loose, and loamy earth, which is 
only waiting for water to make it rival in fertility the Nile Valley and 
become capable of supporting a dense population. In its virgin state, 
however, it looks to the Eastern farmer about as promising as a sea 
beach. In the desert regions there is much alkali land. Grama, mes- 
quite, salt, and buffalo grasses flourish luxuriantly, and afford a rarely 
failing pasturage for the great herds. In the autumn the uncut grass 
turns to hay, saving the expense of cutting, baling, and storing. 

The census of 1900 records 122,931 people in Arizona and 195,310 
in New Mexico, the majority in both instances being of native parents, 
descendants of Americans and Mexicans, and constituting a permanent 
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resident population. The population includes, however, 12,000 Indians 
in Arizona and 25,000 in New Mexico, with a few scattered Chinese, 
Japanese, and negroes. Mining, horticulture, agriculture, and stock 
raising are the leading pursuits. 

Because of the scarcity of the rain and the uncertainty of its fall, 
together with the remarkable fertility of the soil whenever water is 
applied, there has been from remote times a desire to gather water from 
the rivers and other streams, to draw it from its main courses into 
canals and reservoirs, to use it bountifully in the spring and summer, 
and to accumulate it plentifully during the few weeks of winter or the 
rainy season. The cliff dwellers and the ancient Toltecs and Aztecs, 
like the Assyrians and the Egyptians, practised the arts of irrigation, and 
well understood the problem of conveying water to the uplands. Even 
now, in many of the valleys, there can be readily traced the lines of 
great canals from which the early husbandman watered his corn and 
beans. When these peoples disappeared irrigation went too, and it has 
been almost a lost calling until within the last fifteen years. 

There are, at this time, some 450,000 acres of irrigable land in the 
beautiful Salt River Valley of Southern Arizona; and what was once an 
arid waste is now the loveliest of garden spots —a great territory fifteen 
miles wide, lying between the Verde and the Gila Rivers, and extending 
fifty miles along Salt River, the main artery whose numerous canals are 
the blood-vessels that bring life to the soil. The total flow of the canals 
approximates 1,000,000 gallons per minute. The main laterals have a 
length of nearly 400 miles, and the integral mileage is very extensive. 
Foremost are the Arizona and the Grand Canals. The former is forty- 
seven miles long, beginning near the junction of the Verde and the 
Salt Rivers, twenty-eight miles east of Phoenix, skirting the foothills 
to the north, and rendering fit for horticultural and agricultural pur- 
poses a large area of semi-tropical desert. Other great canals, including 
the Consolidated, irrigate the southern portion of the valley, while car- 
rying the life-giving waters far out over the plains and lavishly dis- 
tributing their riches. Notable, indeed, is the contrast between the 
luxuriant irrigated areas and the sage-brush desert above. 

In Northeastern Arizona, each of the counties of Navajo and Apache 
contains over 10,000 acres of reclaimed land. Fully 100,000 more acres 
of land in Navajo could be reclaimed immediately by means of water 
storage. Nearly 4,000,000 acres in Mohave County are only waiting 
to receive the waters of the mighty Colorado as soon as it can be di- 


verted from the deep and tortuous channels through which it runs. 
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Irrigation can be conducted successfully in many parts of New 
Mexico. There are already in operation, in the north, the Springer 
system, with fifty miles of ditches and five reservoirs for 22,000 acres, 
and the Vermajo, with fifty-seven miles of ditches and ten reservoirs for 
30,000 acres. In the northwest there are 200 miles of ditches supply- 
ing 24,000 acres, and in the southwest, in Grant County, there is an 
extensive ditch system. In the central portions over fifty companies 
have been organized and are only awaiting the necessary capital. In 
addition, there is the Rio Grande Valley, where, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of Santa Fé, from the earliest days there has been irrigation in a 
small way. This valley, 300 miles long by thirty miles wide, if placed 
under irrigation, would, it is estimated, support 1,500,000 people. 

Undoubtedly the greatest system in the arid Southwest is in the 
Pecos Valley of Southeastern New Mexico, where over $4,000,000 has 
heen expended by private enterprise during the last twelve years in 
turning aside the waters of the Pecos River and making a wonderfully 
exuberant garden of the valley famed in song and story as the former 
retreat of the most desperate train-robbers, cattle-thieves, and other out- 
laws that the West has ever known. In this valley, which is one 
hundred and twenty miles long, two enormous reservoirs, McMillan 
Lake and Lake Avalon, have been made by the erection of dams carried 
across the river just north of Carlsbad. One of these is 1,140 feet over 
the top, and completely fills a notch worn by the river through a bed of 
solid limestone. McMillan Lake is thirteen miles long, and contains 
enough water to supply the entire lower valley; while Lake Avalon is half 
as large. There are now available for cultivation over 250,000 acres, of 
which perhaps one-fifth is engaged. Here irrigation has not only re- 
stored a sun-baked alkali plain, but it has created several prosperous 
little settlements, and has transformed the towns of Carlsbad and Ros- 
well from. uninteresting and shadeless gambling-holes into attractive 
and lively small cities, each with a wealth of fine trees, hedges, and 
other physical attributes of the well-ordered New England community. 

More than 1,000 miles of canals, main and sub-lateral, carry the 
waters of the Pecos to a myriad of little farms, where they are sent 
through tiny ditches, banked with earth, until every living organism 
has received its share. At the unusually low yearly rate of $1.25 per 
acre, the farmer has the right, at twenty-four hours’ notice, to all he 
needs. The water is hard and of an excellent quality; but its chief 
virtue is the possession of a great quantity of carbonates and phosphates. 
Moreover, the valley is a veritable bed of gushing springs; one of them 
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being sufficient to irrigate 20,000 acres, and another having a flow of 
1,000 gallons per minute. Here are grown the finest cantaloupes in ex- 
istence, as well as peaches, apples, pears, grapes, and plums of the high- 
est standard of excellence. The vegetables arrive early, and include 
beets, asparagus, sweet and Irish potatoes, cauliflower, onions, cabbages, 
and celery. The local markets take a large share of these crops, and the 
remainder finds a quick sale as far north as Minnesota. Much of the 
land is devoted to alfalfa, Kaffir corn, sorghum, millet, and other forage 
crops, these being the most profitable because of the large tributary 
ranches. 

Some very large farms are owned by prominent stockmen — men who 
are not only alive to the value of breeding home-grown Durham and 
Hereford bulls, Rambouillet and Merino rams, and Berkshire and Poland 
China boars, instead of importing them from Europe, or from Missouri, 
Kansas, and Illinois, but who realize the growing demand for home- 
grown stock throughout the Southwest and in Mexico. Ranchmen are 
profiting by fattening the range cattle on alfalfa, while the sheep raisers 
top the Kansas City markets with lambs matured on milo maize. 

Probably the finest stock farm in New Mexico is that owned by 
Major Littlefield. It is situated near Roswell, and contains 1,256 
acres, a very small fraction of his total land-holdings. The farm is 
divided into fields of from twenty to eighty acres each. Sixty-five acres 
are devoted to apples, of which the crop last year was enormous and of 
the finest quality. Each field is surrounded by an irrigating ditch six 
feet in width. Besides choice fruit and vegetables, enough alfalfa is 
grown to fatten the blooded stock, as well as to tide over any emergency 
in case the grass should give out on one of the big Littlefield ranches. 
Additional water is supplied from an artesian well, 580 feet deep and 
of a six-inch bore, which throws a solid stream thirty-five feet high. 
The water is fresh and is particularly available during the winter when 
the ditches occasionally freeze. Bordering one side of the farm is a 
roadway embowered by graceful cottonwoods and prettily termed 
“Lover's Lane.” Here for three miles the shade is so dense that the 
skylight at the far end resembles the headlight of a locomotive in 
the distance. 

Irrigation means intensive farming —the maximum yield on the 
minimum area. While the initial outlay is high, the results more than 
justify the extra expenditure. In the Pecos Valley land that was orig- 
inally worth fifty cents an acre now brings twenty dollars an acre; while, 
to cite another illustration, in the horticultural districts of Southern 
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Arizona, improved land frequently sells for one hundred dollars an acre 
and even more. Irrigation means permanency of residence among a class 
of small landholders, which in turn suggests an increase of population. 

Foremost of the crops made possible by irrigation is alfalfa, some- 
times called lucerne or Spanish clover, a hardy and aggressive plant 
which has revolutionized the stock industry, besides affording a prosper- 
ous occupation to the small farmer. Alfalfa not only grows rapidly and 
with little care, but it acts as a fertilizer. In the Salt River Valley 
alone nearly 100,000 acres are devoted to its culture. To the progres 
sive stockman it is a blessing, for it relieves him of the expense, 
trouble, and risk from climatic changes incident to sending his year- 
lings and two-year-old steers to the Middle States to be fattened and 
matured before shipment to market. Three months in the alfalfa fields 
will work as many favorable changes in the thin range cattle 
year on Northern fields. 


as one 


When it is remembered that on the open range twenty acres per year 
are allowed each head of cattle, and that one acre of alfalfa will support 
two head, the value of this product will be readily perceived. Again, 
if we take the appraised value of government land, one dollar the acre, 
and add to this two and one-half dollars as the minimum cost of making 
it irrigable, we find that by spending upon it two and one-half times its 
commercial worth as unreclaimed land its value will, through irrigation, 
appreciate forty-fold. 

Alfalfa, too, is responsible for the continued prosperity in the hog 
business, though it is to the climate that the entire absence of cholera 
is due. Both in cheapness and efficacy as a flesh-builder alfalfa is bet- 
ter than corn. A steady and profitable market for Arizona hogs has been 
opened in Southern California, while from places much farther away is 
coming an appreciable demand for “alfalfa pork.” 

Until recently, the breeding of horses has not been considered in 
the light of an industry in the Southwest, for the reason that the hardy 
little cow-pony, as prolific as any prairie weed, supplied all demands. 
Now there is a call from the towns and mining districts for a larger 
and stockier animal, and breeders are achieving favorable results in the 
alfalfa pastures. 

Two other profitable though widely divergent activities following 
the promotion of alfalfa culture are bee-keeping and ostrich-farming; 
the former now yielding annually over one million pounds in Arizona 
alone. Chicago is the principal market, and the output is largely used 
by confectioners and bakers. Ostrich raising is of comparatively recent 
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date, but results have proved highly encouraging. In Southern Ari- 
zona there are several companies and considerably over one thousand 
ostriches. The climate is as conducive to the plumed giants as that of 
South Africa; and they thrive amazingly well on the rich alfalfa, re- 
quiring no shelter and but little care, besides yielding a substantial pluck- 
ing once every eight months. 

Of the cereals grown, barley, corn, and wheat are the most com- 
mon. The two former are cut in the straw and fed to stock. In both 
Territories, particularly in the towns and mining settlements, theré is 
an increasing demand for wheat, and home industry is further encour- 
aged by the high prices of Eastern and Northern flour. 

The raising of the sugar-beet promises to develop into a leading 
industry. Sugar factories have been started in both Territories, the 
largest being in Carlsbad, New Mexico, where nearly 2,000 acres are 
devoted to beet culture. 

Watermelons, muskmelons, strawberries, blackberries, and all kinds 
of vegetables are staple products, and vie with the finest varieties of the 
East. As no finer climate exists for the propagation of grapes, viticul- 
turists have enjoyed a large measure of the prevailing fertility of the 
reclaimed lands. The grapes, with and without seeds, are heavy in sac- 
charine, and include such vinous favorites as the Mission, which was 
brought into New Mexico early in the eighteenth century by the Cath- 
olic missionaries, the Muscat, the Hamburg, the Malvoisie, and others. 

Other horticultural possibilities, notably in the warmer portions, in- 
clude date-palms, almonds, nectarines, olives, apricots, figs, oranges, and 
lemons. Several hundred date-palm trees have been successfully raised 
at the experimental station near Phcenix, Arizona, and flourish as they 
did of old in Algiers, Egypt, and Arabia. Almond trees yield plente- 
ously, but, like the lemon, they are susceptible to the spring frosts. 
Apricots ripen early in May, nearly a month in advance of the California 
fruit. Figs grow profusely, but the market is too distant for them to be 
shipped fresh. In the Salt River Valley oranges and lemons of a supe- 
rior quality are raised in abundance. In common with other Arizona 
fruits, they are exempt from the scale insect, and present a bright and 
wholesome appearance, being much sought after in the large cities. 

If irrigation did nothing more than to encourage the growth of shade 
trees, hedges, and shrubbery in the Southwestern towns, its service would 
still be great. Much interest has been taken, particularly in Southern 
Arizona, in beautifying the streets and parks with the foliage of two 


zones. The visitor sees a pleasing arrangement of the stately ash and 
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cottonwood, the dreamy pepper, the lofty date-palm, the locust, and the 
desert willow, besides quantities of dwarf palms and rose-bushes. 

Though the present scheme of irrigation rests on a sound basis, it 
is still little more than a beginning. All available water not in actual 
use should be stored; and for this purpose there is need of many dams 
and reservoirs, with which to increase the water supply in those canals 
which now carry a deficient volume in the dry season, as well as to pro- 
vide a sufficiently large and constant supply enabling the restoration of 
further areas of arid wastes to be proceeded with. Upon the storage 
of the flood waters depends to a very large extent the future develop- 
ment of agriculture in both Territories. 

Throughout Arizona and New Mexico there are many natural storage 
sites to absorb the regular drain of the mountains, and already several 
important projects have been started to erect the necessary dams. On the 
Gila River of Arizona, at a point called The Buttes, fourteen miles from 
Florence,a dam 150 feet high will store enough water to cover 174,000 
acres to a depth of one foot, or, in other words, will impound 174,000 
acre-feet. At Riverside, a dam of the same dimensions will impound 
still more; while at San Carlos, on the Apache Reservation, is a site for 
a reservoir easily capable of impounding 361,000 acre-feet. The so- 
called Horseshoe Reservoir, on the Rio Verde, has an estimated capacity 
of 204,935 acre-feet, sufficient to irrigate 50,000 acres. It is taking 
nearly $1,000,000 to construct the Agua Fria River system. The canal 
will be thirty miles long and forty-five feet in width, and the estimated 
area that will be irrigated is 150,000 acres. The grandest scheme yet 
devised is the Tonto Basin project in Salt River Valley, sixty miles 
northeast of Phoenix, where it is purposed, atan expense of $2,500,000, 
to dam a gorge in the cafion of Salt River and form an artificial lake of 
eighteen square miles. Into this basin will be carried the “run off” 
from a drainage area of 6,000 square miles, most of which is in the 
region of greatest precipitation in Arizona. The capacity will only be 
limited by the height of the dam; but the amount planned is 757,000 
acre-feet. About 300,000 acres will thus become fit for cultivation. 

Good sites are obtainable in the four corners of New Mexico, nota- 
bly the Canadian River country in the northeast, the Pecos Valley in 
the southeast, the Gila and the Colorado River in the west, the San Juan 
tiver in the northwest, and also throughout the Rio Grande Valley 
from El Paso to the Colorado line. It is stated that the flood-waters 
from the great watershed of the White Mountains in Eastern New 
Mexico are sufficient to irrigate 1,500,000 acres. 

24 
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The question of the public and private control of irrigation is ex- 
citing great attention just now, particularly among the citizens of the 
respective Territories, who see in the present great development of pri- 
vate systems an argument not only for Statehood, but also for public 
control and management. Mr. Vernon L. Clark, Immigration Commis- 
sioner for Maricopa County, Arizona, writing on November 29, 1901, 
said : 

I believe that the admission of this Territory to Statehood will have much to do 
with the future development of irrigation in Arizona, and vice versa. We have, in 
this Territory, many millions of acres of the most fertile land in the world, provid- 
ing we can get water upon it. In the point of State control or the handling by pri- 
vate enterprise of the irrigation systems there seems to be little choice. We have room 
here for the accommodation of many millions more people, if we can find ways and 
means of storing the immense volume of water that goes to waste each spring. Not 
only is the storage of water of immense value to the agricultural country, but it will 
mean much to the future development of the mining industry. There are hundreds 
and thousands of rich prospects and mines in Arizona and New Mexico which are 
now idle because of the lack of water. With water storage we can give a perpetual 
supply to these mines. 

Mr. Laurence H. Hamilton, Secretary of the Phoenix and Maricopa 
County Board of Trade, writing on November 12, 1901, said: 

Extended irrigation will certainly be an argument in favor of admitting Arizona 
to Statehood. With Arizona a State, there should be little difficulty in securing 
government aid in building reservoirs and the consequent reclamation of millions of 
acres of land. It is my private opinion that government control of irrigation would 
be profitable and satisfactory. There is, however, at present, a difference of opinion 
on that point. 

Governor Miguel A. Otero, of New Mexico, who is one of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of Statehood, said, in a letter dated November 5, 
1901: 

New Mexico, of course, is very much interested in the subject of irrigation, and 
we believe that Congress should do something for the arid West in order to reclaim 


our land, As a Territory, we feel that we can do little in this direction ; and this 
is one of the arguments that we have advanced for speedy admission. 


What has been done by private enterprise in reclaiming the mesas 
and the semi-arid wastes is but a slight indication of what could be 
done by public control, either national or Territorial. It is suggested 
that Congress should build reservoirs in the more promising districts and 
charge a minimum water-rent. Nodoubt, in some instances, this might 
be practical, though it would hardly be a safe precedent to establish. 
It might be successful in the Gila Reservation in Arizona, where over 
200,000 of the 350,000 acres could be easily made irrigable, affording 


an unfailing future support for the 4,000 Indians and for a large white 
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settler population besides. Still better, the national Government might 
place the reclamation of its lands under the United States Geological 
Survey, subject to Civil Service control, and authorize that body to pro- 
ceed with the reclamation of the public domain, and, as soon as a given 
area was reclaimed, to sell it to settlers. With the revenue thus ac- 
quired it would have sufficient means to continue its labor without any 
further aid from Congress. Again, the Government might cede the arid 
lands to the Territories in which they lie, so that the question of dispo- 
sition and development might be one of local legislation. In connec- 
tion with this suggestion may be cited the views of Governor N. O. 
Murphy of Arizona, in his annual report for 1901: 

Unless it be assumed at the outset that the people are incapable of self-govern- 
ment, there can be no argument whatever against permitting them to take over the 
public domain and use it as a basis for obtaining capital for the construction of 
reservoirs. The entire opposition to the suggestion lies in the assumption that the 
people are essentially corrupt, and that the lawmakers whom they would direct to 
represent them would be perversely dishonest; in the assumption that it would be 
impossible for Congress to devise a measure which would properly protect the people 
from spoliation ; and, finally, in the assumption that capital is always dishonest and 
should have no consideration or encouragement. Happily, such inferential argu 
ments are confined to but a few, and have little popularity in Arizona. 

In no part of our country has permanent wealth been created more 
rapidly than in the reclaimed portions. Thanks to irrigation, the South- 
west is beginning to receive a tiny share of that vast tide of immigra- 
tion which for so many years has flowed into Chicago only to drift 
toward the Northwest. With the powerful inducements now offered, it 
behooves the boards of trade, the various corporations, and, most of all, 
the two great railroad systems to make every possible attempt to attract 
foreigners to these Territories, besides showing to the men of the North 
and the East, to men of large means as well as to men of small means, 
including that great number of people who by reason of weak lungs and 
otherwise poor health cannot put forth their best efforts in the places 
where they are now living, the wonderful possibilities of this blossom- 
ing desert, where the sun is ever smiling and the rays are tempered by a 
dry and invigorating atmosphere. RoBerT M. BARKER. 
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COLLEGIATE CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


More than a dozen years have passed since Mr. Bryce wrote as fol- 
lows in his famous treatise on “The American Commonwealth” : 

But if I may venture to state the impression which the American universities 
have made upon me, I will say that while of all the institutions of the country they 
are those of which the Americans speak most modestly, and indeed deprecatingly, 
they are those which seem to be at this moment making the swiftest progress, and 
to have the brightest promise for the future. They are supplying exactly those things 
which European critics have hitherto found lacking to America; and they are con- 
tributing to her political as well as to her contemplative life elements of inestimable 
worth. ! 

Since Mr. Bryce thus wrote, the old century has closed and the 
twentieth has begun. At the beginning of the new century, there may 
be found more ample and significant evidence of the truth of Mr. Bryce’s 
remarks and of the justice of his prophecy than existed when they were 
offered. A statement of the credits and debits, the strong and weak 
points, of the system of higher education in the United States would 
include an account of many significant elements. Of a few of these 
elements I wish to write. 

(1) The interest in the cause of higher education has become more 
general, and, having become more general, it has, with many persons, 
become great. The college world is no longera world apart. That index 
of what always interests people — the newspaper — indicates the enlarge- 
ment of the field. The daily paper gives far more space to the colleges 
than formerly. But the interest of the people is indicated in a more 
fundamental form. In more than half of all the States, and, in fact, in 
each of the newer States, what is known as the State university has 
become a necessary and normal part of the organization of public educa- 
tion. In not a few of these States, the university —which in certain 
ways can be appropriately called the crown of the whole scheme of pub- 
lic education — has a larger number of students, expends more money 
each year, and enjoys larger influence and greater prestige than all the 
other collegiate institutions of the State combined. However true this 


'Vol. ii., p. 553. 
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remark may be, I hasten to add that the other colleges of not a few of 
these commonwealths have, in these last decades and years, received a 
larger support and a more adequate equipment than in any previous 
period. I hesitate to name the States in which the State university is 
the leading institution, for fear that I should not be able to give a com- 
plete inventory; but it is fitting to refer to Michigan and Minnesota as 
examples of what I mean. 

(2) The recognition has also become general that higher education 
represents the best condition for great beneficence. With this recogni- 
tion is united the knowledge that higher education is tremendously 
costly —in the opinion of some, extravagantly costly. It belongs to 
those utilities of which the value is not to be measured in the scales of 
the mint, although they cannot be purchased without gold. At the recent 
decennial celebration of the University of Chicago, both the wise founder 
of that university and its efficient president intimated in public ad- 
dresses that the cost of its establishment and management for ten years 
was far more than it was at first expected to be. With this apprecia- 
tion of the necessarily great cost of higher education has gone the assur- 
ance that it is, nevertheless, worth while to meet this cost. The price 
is high, but the result is worth the price. 

Many small beneficences are useless and worse than useless. They 
create or foster the ills they are designed to cure. If they do not create 
or foster evils, they do nothing toward curing them. <A gentleman, rich 
and generous, said to me once that he felt half the money he gave 
away was wasted. It is easy to waste money in college work. The 
founding of colleges with small sums of money and unto small achieve- 
ments is wastefulness. The founding of such colleges may do some 
good, but it also does much, and more, evil. Speaking of a certain col- 
lege, a friend of mine said: “That college, that college, which did all 
it could to keep me from getting an education!” Such a college may 
inspire certain youths to go on, but it makes more of them satisfied to 
stay where they are. The great beneficences, however, are less in peril of 
failing to accomplish their design. Great beneficences are public. Neg- 
ligences are easily seen, reached, and corrected. Extravagances are more 
conspicuous, and are more easily lopped off. Great beneficences com- 
mand great talents in their administration. The college is public. Its 
trustees are among the ablest and most upright citizens of the common- 
wealth. Great beneticences represent conditions which are related to 
the world, not to a neighborhood, and are for all time, not for a day or 
for a decade. All this is true, and more than true, of the great college, 
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with respect to the increase of the esteem in which it is held by the 
American people. For the condition is made evident in the following 
records of gifts to the colleges in recent years: 


RD ois occ. ... $6,006,474 | 1894-95....... vee eee, 95,850,963 
ER eter oe te 6,849, 208 de a eee oe fala 8,542,728 
NG, Sickie Soe eee i 6,464,438 Ce cote eece me 8,390, 938 
a eee GCSSS1GT | ROGTH-OG.....5. 22 ee eseees 8, 204, 281 
Ne) ado mctia 9,025,240 | 1898-99................ 20,327 ,671 


The increasing enlargement of this record is made yet more emphatic 
by the gifts of 1900 and 1901 —the greatest gifts ever made. In one 
of the last weeks of 1901 no less than $40,000,000 was given by two 
individuals to the cause of higher education. The world has never pre- 
viously known such munificence. 

(3) A further credit to be placed to the account of the college re- 
lates to the interest of the colleges themselves in themselves. The fac- 
ulty of the American college is now interested in scholarship and educa- 
tion. Its members are chosen on the ground of their attainment in 
scholarship and of their ability as teachers. The faculty, indeed, has 
greater interest in scholarship than in education, but each is of deep 
concern. The course of study as an intellectual gymnastic was never 
before of so much significance to the college professor. Executive offi- 
cers are selected on the ground of fitness for their administrative duties. 
Each college is eager to secure every possible advantage in the material 
questions of equipment and endowment, and in the atmospheric con- 
ditions of prestige and of representation. The competition for students 
—in most instances worthy, in others silly or mean — illustrates the 
vitality of the ordinary institution. The college is no longer content to 
exist on an honorable foundation, possessing whatever dignity age and 
noble association can bestow. It is a force, alert, flexible, strong. 

(4) This interest of each college in its own individual problems has 
its parallel in the interest shown by every college in every other, and in 
the cause of higher education throughout the world. The first colleges 
in America were colleges of the Isis and the Cam transplanted to the 
banks of the Charles and of the James. This condition continued for a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years. French influence, originating 
in the aid given by France in the War of Independence, became, in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, a dominant atmosphere or even 
force, and it continued for two or three decades. Through the last three- 
quarters of the last century German influence was dominant. The 
thoroughness and largeness of German scholarship have profoundly 
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affected the American college. German scholarship has liberalized 
American education. No college now exists in and of, or for and by, 
itself. It is one of a brotherhood. No college holds its treasures 
for itself. The altruistic motive prevails. 

(5) This unity of education is not only horizontal, it is also perpen- 
dicular; it extends upward and downward, as well as outward. The 
college bears relation to the high school on the one side, and to the 
professional school on the other, as well as to other colleges. It no 
longer pursues its course unrelated to other orders and conditions of 
education. This relation has special significance, at the present time, 
in the vast advancement of secondary education, as a ground of assur- 
ance of the progress of college education in the immediate future. The 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, said, at the Detroit meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association : 

It would seem as though this whole population of the country, in all its sections, 
had resolved to have free high school instruction for its children; for in the past ten 
years, including the three years 1895, 1896, and 1897, years of financial disaster, there 
was an increase of the total number of high schools from 2,526, in 1890, to 6,005 in 
1900. The number of high schools in this country in 1860 was about 40. Doubt 
was expressed whether the constitution of the various States permitted free high 
schools. By 1870 the 40 had increased to 160; by 1880 the 160 had increased five- 
fold, to 800 ; and in the next twenty years the increase had reached to 6,000. 

Such an increase in the schools, and a consequent increase in the 
number of students of the schools which fit for college, is a result of the 
largest significance and hopefulness for the college. For while the high 
school prepares for other conditions than the college, it is, on the whole, 
the source to which most colleges must look for students. 

But the relation of the college has become yet more intimate to pro- 
fessional education. It was formerly held that the minister alone of 
all professional gentlemen needed a literary education. The first colleges 
were founded with a distinct ecclesiastical and even clerical purpose. 
It has now become evident that a liberal education is quite as necessary 
to the lawyer and physician as tothe clergyman. The best professional 
schools of law and medicine require the training represented in the A.B. 
degree before allowing the student to enter as a candidate either for the 
LL.B. or for the M.D. degree. The perpendicular unity of our education 
is most significant 

(6) With this appreciation of the value of higher education to mem- 
bers of the professions has gone also an increased appreciation of its 
worth in industrial and commercial callings. I recently wrote a letter 
to the presidents, or general managers, of the hundred principal railroads 
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of this country, asking each of them whether he would advise a boy of 
eighteen, of intellectual parts, the graduate of a good course in a good 
high school, to go to college if he proposed to enter the railroad service 
as his life’s work. The general and strong tone of all the answers was 
that the boy should be educated, and that the college represented the 
fitting means, method, and condition for giving him an education. The 
president of one of the largest railroad corporations said : 

The transportation business of this country is becoming more and more every 
year an exact science, and the advantages of a college education in disciplining and 
developing the mind cannot be overestimated. I believe that in the future, as a rule, 
the managers of the different railroads in this country will prefer to employ young 
men who have obtained a thorough collegiate education, rather than those who have 
not gone beyond the limit of a grammar or a high school. 

Another president said : 

I certainly would advise all young men, who have the disposition, to seek a col- 
lege education. The better tools a man has to work with, the more satisfactory work, 
as a rule, he can do. 

(7) Another merit of the college of our time lies in the fact that 
it has risen to a new sense of vitality. It has come into closer touch 
with life. Nothing that is human is foreign to it. This increased 
vitality is made evident in at least two ways: in its relation to re- 
ligion, and in its relation to its own course of study. Formal religion 
has declined, but vital religion has increased. It has become more diffi- 
cult to support the daily and weekly prayer-meeting. The fellows talk 
less about religion, but they are more eager than ever to help one another. 
They ask less often, “Is your soul saved?” but they are doing more to 
save the other fellow in body, mind, soul, and estate. They put to them- 
selves the question “Am I saved?” less often and less anxiously ; for it 
has become an unconscious presumption that if they do what is right, 
their soul is, and must be, saved. A keener sense of vitality is also 
seen in the course of study. This new sense of life is manifested both 
in the course and in its form and method of presentation. The studies 
themselves — social, political, psychological, and historical — have 
vastly developed. The presentation of all study is made from the side 
of humanity. The dead languages are not dead. Latin and Greek live 
as they have never lived since Cicero spoke or Plato wrote. Greek is 
becoming among the most fascinating of all subjects for many vitalizing 
and vital minds. 

(8) Weare not to forget, too, that the college has become, as a body 
of scholars and of educational administrators, larger and nobler. We can- 
not, indeed, forget that the greatest scholars of recent years whose names 
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are most frequently on our lips are not Americans: Darwin, Baer, Max | 
Schultze,de Bary, Stas, Ostwald, Mendeleyef, Bunsen, Wurtz, Laurent, 


Hofmann, Gerhardt, Kékulé, Kelvin, to mention only a few names taken i! 
; largely from a single field, or closely related fields, of scholarship. But ¢ 
i it is still to be said that the world’s galaxy of scholars does include Good- fy 
} win and Gildersleeve, Rowland, Remsen and Morley, Brooks and Gray, Hi 
; Agassiz, father and son, Jordan, Marsh, Stanley Hall, Palmer, James, : 
; Ladd, and Royce. There has arisen a great race of educational executives, 
| such as Angell, Northrop, and Harper, in the west, and Eliot and Andrew 
1). White in the east. If we cannot lead the world’s scholarship in all ; 
i fields, we can lead the world in educational administration. h 
(9) In this same respect, it may also be said that the ministry of the 
graduate work of the American college has become worthy. The num- 
; ber of men and women who are willing to spend three years, after their 
ordinary academic work, in the pursuit of what we still call culture or in 
the investigation of some narrow field of knowledge has vastly increased. 
i In the year 1872 there were only 198 such persons. During a little 
h more than a quarter of a century, this number has doubled once in every 
d five or six years, and now amounts to more than 5,000. Many of these ; 
: persons become teachers, and with the majority of them the primary 
n purpose in carrying on advanced work is to equip themselves the more ‘ 
i- } thoroughly for service as teachers. But other purposes than professional : 
ik move nota few. The introduction into the college, and through the ; 
r. ; college into society, of this large and ever-enlarging body of highly 
to 4 trairied scholars must make for the betterment of society itself, and must $ 
n- react upon all the elements that constitute the strength of the college, 
it as well as upon those that constitute the strength of civilization. 
it, (10) A further credit belonging to the college I shall note as the : 
so improved health of the students. The American student of the age of j 
th twenty, whether woman or man, is on the whole the healthiest person : 
ies in America. This admirable result has been secured in no slight degree 4 
ve { through both gymnastics and athletics. There is still a question in the 
de minds of many regarding the value of athletics. There is no longer any 
ive question touching the value of gymnastics. But, on the whole, the worth 
is of athletics is far greater than its worthlessness. Athletics do represent, 
ing it must be confessed, waste of time on the part of a few students and . 
waste of money on the part of more; but they also represent an increased q 
dy interest in health on the part of the whole student body, and also on the : 
an- part of many a training in the proper adjustment of the intellect and 


nes will in executive and administrative service. Football, the most sig- 
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nificant of all college games, can be defended on the ground of its being 
a training for the brain, the heart, and the will. With all that may be 
said against athletics — and much may be said — much more, and very 
much more, may be said in their favor. The credit arising from ath- 
letics, to be placed to the advantage of the American college, is great. 
(11) One should not fail to set down in an emphatic form the worth 
of woman’s education. This worth relates not only to women but to 
men. Discussion regarding woman’s education prevails, and will con- 
tinue to prevail for years. The discussion relates to the method; whether 
the best is separate or codrdinate education or coeducation. The discus- 
sion relates, also, to the purpose as well as the method; whether it 
should be general or special; whether it should fit a woman to become 
a wife, or should give to her a general training in culture. The discus- 
sion relates, also, to certain effects; whether it lessens health, and 
whether it takes away what is sometimes called “charm,” whatever that 
may be. But the essential thing to be observed in all the discussion is 
that it is generally agreed that the education of a woman should make 
her a thinker. When her college education has made woman a thinker, 
doubt can no longer exist that education is doing for her what it should 
do, and is doing, for her brother. It is fitting her to fulfil more ad- 
equately whatever function in life she is called upon to fulfil: if she is 


called to be a wife and a mother, she will be a more worthy wife and 
mother; if she is called to be a teacher, she will be a more inspiring 
personality; if she is called to be a librarian or private secretary, she 
will render more acceptable service. 


Miss Jane Addams, whose judgments are always to be received with 
much attention, has said that among certain defects or deficiencies found 
in the college woman are: that she gets into habits of self-preparation ; 
that she is subject to the tendency to make an exception of herself; 
that she is subject to the danger lying in the fact that study too long 
continued without independent virile action tends to produce irresolute 
and timid people.’ This is not the place or the time to consider this 
opinion with the care it deserves; but it is fitting to say that if these 
results are actually found in college women, they are found in them only 
temporarily. They belong to the first year out of college; they are soon 
flung aside. College women, as a body, represent one of the most force- 
ful and inspiring elements, not only of American life as a whole, but 
also of any American neighborhood wherein their lives are lived and 
their work is done. 


'“The Independent,” August 8, 1901. 
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But upon the other side of the inventory of the American college cer- 
tain debits should be noticed : 

(1) The first debit of the college which I shall mention relates to 
the official governing board. Taking all colleges together, this board, 
whether a close corporation or made in part only by itself and in part 
by the alumni, is altogether too ignorant of the special work, and also 
lacking interest in the special work, which it is called upon to do. I 
hasten to add that there are colleges of which this interpretation would 
be absolutely false. Such colleges I know intimately, and to one of 


them I hold close and happy relations. I also hasten to say that on the 


board of almost every college there are those who do know the business 
they were elected to do, and who are deeply interested in this business. 
The gentlemen who compose the boards of trust in most American 
colleges have been chosen for manifold reasons: some because they are 
successful in managing their own affairs; some because they have been 
successful in making money and as a result are rich; some because of 
ecclesiastical affiliations; some because of social reasons; some because 
of personal popularity; some because they are scholars; and some be- 
cause, though not scholars, they are interested in, and appreciative of, 
scholarship. 

It is well that men of all sorts and conditions should be elected 
members of a college board; but the primary reason for any such election 
is that they are able to render service to the board itself, and through 
the board to civilization. Boards constituted of members chosen for 
certain of the reasons which I have just noted do not provide a prom- 
ising ground for a wise and efficient administration. That the ordinary 
college, officially governed as it is, gets along as well as it does — and 
it does get on very well indeed — is an evidence of that good luck which 
proverbially, and we may say providentially, seems to follow almost 
every American undertaking. For often does the American seem to 
blunder into success, although the success itself may be a pretty blun- 
dering one. In general, men who are scholars themselves and who 
know what scholarship is should be found in larger numbers as members 
of boards of trust. And men, also, of large public spirit, who are able 
to promote the adjustment which a college is constantly obliged to make 
to the people and to its own community, should be willing to serve. 
Sir John Gorst, Vice-President of the Board of Education, said recently 
in a debate in the House of Commons: 


Are we to keep up in this House the farce that school boards are elected for edu- 
cational purposes? Everybody knows that educational purposes are the very last 
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ideas in the minds of the members of the school boards. I have heard that they are 
elected, some on religious grounds, some on party grounds, but I have never heard of 
any one being elected on educational grounds. 


The condition in the American college in respect to the choice of 
trustees is not so lamentable as the conditions of English elementary 
education to which Sir John Gorst alludes, but the prevailing conditions 
represent a weakness in the college. 

(2) I suppose it is not to be denied that there is still a great deal of 
inefficient teaching. It is less than it was in amount, and less ineflicient 
than it was in quality; but it is still large enough in amount and poor 
enough in quality to make this reference inevitable. Inefficient teach- 
ing in the college, as out of the college, is a result of the teacher’s lack 
of vital force, lack of scholarship, or lack of interest in either subject or 
student. Every college teems with examples and illustrations of the 
method to which I sadly allude. The president knows of the ineffi- 
ciency, the trustees are not ignorant of it, and the whole faculty is more 
or less acquainted with it; but to remove such teachers might work 
greater harm than their retention. This inefficient teaching results in 
inefficient scholarship and in unmanly manhood. 

(3) A third debit relates to both the teaching staff and the student 
body. The college is not, on the whole, training its men sufficiently to do 
hard things and to bearhard things. The college is training, and should 
train, the gentleman. The gentleman represents the noblest product of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, and Anglo-Saxon civilization is the highest 
product of the world’s progress. The gentleman is at home in any soci- 
ety of his peers. Despite the splendor of this result I believe it is still the 
duty of the college to teach men to endure hardness as good soldiers. 
The college is not a military school. I dislike to see college men dressed 
up in uniforms and engaged in drilling. The gown, not the military coat, 
is the scholar’s garb. But there is in the military school an element 
which the college man should have —the element of the inexorable, of 
duty to be done at any cost, of obedience prompt and complete. The 
lack of this element of the inexorable, of duty, of obedience, is the only 
ground which can be properly made the basis of any argument against 
sending to college the boy who is to enter business. The college gives 
freedom, offering provision for excuses, and it possesses a certain power 
for giving the student opportunity for consulting his own convenience, 
as well as other advantages which are not permitted in the same degree 
in actual life and labor. The student thinks sometimes he is used pretty 
hard, and is inclined to be rebellious at the restrictions which some 
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colleges make, and the penalties which some colleges assess; but most 
colleges are too lax, too lenient, and too easy. 
(4) Most college men are also inclined to make their college course 


; 
too direct a preparation for their work in life. At this point discrimi- ; 
} nation should be made. Preparation for work in life should be direct. i 

Professional preparation is long and constant. The best doctor must lj 

q spend six, seven, or eight years in professional studies and in securing | 

professional equipment. Competition in the professions themselves is . 


keen and prolonged. But the truth is that a man who comes to college 
should be willing to free himself from paying his first vows at the idols 


; of the god of Haste. The college student who is to become a profes- ; 

¢ sional man should be distinguished by breadth of view, liberality of : 

: learning, and largeness of judgment. He should not in his freshman : 
year elect constitutional history, anthropology, and sociology because he . 
proposes to become a lawyer; or philosophy, psychology, and literature 
on the ground that he proposes to become a minister; or chemistry, biol- : 
ogy, and physics on the ground that he proposes to become a physician. ‘ 
I have known college men make such elections on such grounds. They , 
are foolish. Let the college senior, or even the college junior, make ; 


elections on such grounds and he is saved from narrowness, and saved 
unto professional efficiency. But the haste prevailing outside the college 
walls attacks the student who is within them. How seldom a man says 
to the college dean on admission: “I am willing to take all the time I 
need for giving myself the best education I am capable of receiving.” 
How often he asks: “Can’t I get through in three years?” 

(5) One cannot deny, too, that there are colleges which should die. 
Their very presence isa menace to education and to civilization. They 
are, indeed, dying; but they die hard. More of them, too, are dying 


te i 


than are being born. They are found in the West — west of the Mis- 
sissippi and west of the Alleghanies — but they are also found east of 


the Alleghanies. History shows that a good many have died in Ohio. i 

The college annals of other States, too, bear a mortuary aspect. But the ; 

: presence of the poor college is a weakness to the whole college system. 

, | This inventory of the credits and debits of the American college at 

? the beginning of the new century gives intimations of important rela- 

; | tions touching the general progress of civilization and the betterment of 

9 the life of America and the world. As one goes through the list of credits . 
” item by item one cannot fail to be impressed with its significance: (1) , 
y A greater interest in higher education; (2) an increased number of bene- . 

8 


factions, and the extent of them; (3) a new interest of colleges themselves 
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in themselves; (4) the greater interest of each college in its own prob- 
lems, and in the cause of higher education throughout the world; (5) 
the close relation of the college to every other educational institution; (6) 
an increased appreciation of the worth of higher education to every walk 
in life; (7) the closer relation of the college to vital religion and its own 
course of study; (8) the higher scholarship of the college of to-day; (9) 
the greater number of persons engaged in college work; (10) the im- 
proved health of college students of both sexes; and (11) the worth of 
higher education for women. 

As one recites the debits of American college education — (1) the 
inefficiency of boards of trust; (2) the inefficiency of some teachers; 
(3) the lack of the college in training men to do hard things; (4) the 
haste of students in their education; and (5) the existence of poor col- 
leges — one is impressed by the assurance that such weaknesses are only 
temporary and are not structural to the whole system. 

I believe the unprejudiced interpreter will be able, as he will be glad, 
to be assured that from the college one may reverently believe great results 
are to come forth in the next decades, or, if one may cast the horoscope 
so far, in the next centuries. Education has become the great intel- 
lectual interest of the thinking part of the American people; and the 
American college has become indirectly, if not directly, the dominant 


part of the whole system of education. CHarLes F. THWING. 
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WRITERS IN THE MAY FORUM. 


Mr. Rosert M. BarKER was born in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1874, and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1898. Before entering college was engaged in journalism on 
the staff of the “Syracuse Herald.” While at Harvard was correspondent for the 
“New York Sun” and other newspapers, and after leaving college was engaged in 
the publishing business in Syracuse. Mr. Barker spent last year travelling on horse- 
back through the Southwest, and made a careful study of the livestock indus 
try, irrigation, and other economic problems in Western Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 


Rev. Wo.corr Ca.krys, D.D., is a native of New York State and graduated 
from Yale College in 1856. After teaching for some years in Worcester Academy 
became Associate Pastor of Centre Church, Hartford. Afterward held the pastorate 
of the North Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and later of Eliot Church, 
Newton, Mass. Dr. Calkins is well known in England, where he has frequently 
preached, and on the Continent, where he has been recently spending several months 
in travel and study. 


Dr. HENryY Dwicut CHaprn was educated at the Chapin Collegiate School, at 
Princeton College, and at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Has 
held professorships at the Woman’s Medical College and the University of Vermont, 
and is now Professor of Diseases of Children at the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and Hospital. Besides contributing to the medical journals, Dr. Chapin 
has written for the monthly periodicals upon various subjects connected with soci- 
ology and public health. Was the organizer and first chairman of the Milk Com- 
mission of the Medical Society of the County of New York. Isa practising physi 
cian in New York. 

Mr. FREDERICK FENNING was born at Washington, D. C. Isa lawyer by pro 
fession and at present one of the principal clerks in the U. 8. Disbursing Pension 
Agency at Washington. Served last year on an advisory committee for the purpose 
of unifying the systems of the several Pension Agencies. For the last six years 
has been a member of the Washington Board of Trade, and has served during nearly 
all that time on the Committee on Public Schools. 


Mr. Henry GANNETT, born in Maine, in 1846, was educated in civil and mining 
engineering at the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University; graduating in 
1870. From 1871 to 1872 was an assistant in the Harvard Observatory, and from 
1872 to 1878 a topographer upon the Hayden surveysin the West. Was Geographer 
of the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses, and since 1882 has been Chief Geographer of 
the U. 8. Geological Survey. Mr. Gannett has been a prolific contributor to scien- 
tific periodicals and reports. 


Mr. ALFRED Dwicut Foster HAMLIN was born in 1855, at Constantinople, Tur- 
key, where his father, the late Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, afterward President of Rob- 
ert. College, Constantinople, and later of Middlebury College, Vt., was then a mis- 
sionary. Was graduated from Amherst College in 1875, A.M. in 1885. Studied 
architecture in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, and the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris, 1876-81. Practised architecture on his return to the United States 
in 1881. In 1883 was appointed a special assistant to Prof. W. R. Ware in the De 
partment of Architecture at Columbia College, and has ever since been connected 
with that institution, now Columbia University. Has been Adjunct Professor since 
1891. Is author of “A History of Architecture ” (1896), and is a contributor to Stur- 
gis’ “ Dictionary of Architecture” and many architectural periodicals. 


Pror. GreorGE TrumBuLt LApp was born at Painesville, O., in 1842. Gradu- 
ated from Western Reserve College in 1864 and Andover Theological Seminary in 
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1869. After holding a Congregational pastorate for several years was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at Bowdoin College, in 1879. Has held a similar post at 
Yale University since 1881. Has lectured in Japan on the invitation of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, and at the University of Bombay. Is the author of a large 
number of books on philosophical subjects, especially on the psychological side. 


Hon. WriuiaM C. Marns was born in New York State in 1871. Graduated from 
New York University in 1892, and later studied as a graduate student in the same 
institution and abroad (Halle and Berlin). Has held the chair of History and Eco- 
nomics in the University of Denver, and in Ursinus College, Pennsylvania. In 1897 
abandoned the academic life and entered upon the practice of the law. Has taken 
an interest in the theory and practice of politics, and, as a Republican, recently rep- 
resented the first assembly district of Westchester, in the New York State Legislature. 


Pror. WrLuraAM 8S. ScarBorouGH, born in Macon, Ga., in 1852, received his 
early education in private and public schools of that city. Entered Atlanta Univer- 
sity in 1869, and Oberlin College in 1871. Graduated in 1875 from the classical de- 
partment, with the degree of A.B., and received the honorary degree of A.M. in 1879. 
Has also received the honorary degrees of LL.D. and Ph.D. Was called, in 1877, to 
Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio, to take the chair of Latin and Greek, which he 
filled until 1891, when he was transferred to Payne Theological Seminary at the same 
place, to fill the chair of New-Testament Greek and Literature. In 1897 again took 
the former chair and was made Vice-President of Wilberforce University, which posi 
tion he now holds. Is the author of many essays on classical subjects, of “ First 
Lessons in Greek,” the only Greek book ever written by a negro, and of numerous 
works relative to the Negro Question. 


Mr. WoLF VON SCHIERBRAND, a member of a distinguished German family, was 
born in Dresden in 1851. After receiving a liberal education he served with distine- 
tion in the Franco-German war. Came tothe United States in 1872, and applied him- 
self to journalistic and literary work. In 1886 went to Teheran, as secretary to Gen. 
F. H. Winston, U. 8. Minister to Persia. From 1894 till the end of 1901 was chief 
correspondent in Berlin for the Associated Press, and in that capacity had interesting 
personal relations with the four successive Chancellors of the German Empire. Was 
the last writer who interviewed Prince Bismarck — two months before the death of 
the famous statesman — at Friedrichsruh. Has been a contributor to leading maga- 
zines in this country and abroad for many years. 


Mr. Jacon ScuoENHOF was born in Germany in 1839. Came to America in 1861, 
was naturalized in 1866, and followed a commercial career up to 1885. His experi- 
ence in trade and manufacturing soon brought him to recognize the antagonism of 
facts with the generally accepted economic views. As early as 1869 he published in 
German periodicals his views on the errors of economic theories. President Cleve 
land appointed him Consul to Tunstall, England, and gave him a commission to 
inquire into the state of technical education and the economy of production in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Schoenhof is the author of “Wages and Trade” (1885); “The Economy 
of High Wages” (1892); “ History of Money and Prices ” (1896), ete. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, born at New Sharon, Me., in 1858, was 
graduated from Harvard in 1876, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1879 
For the next seven years was pastor of a Congregational Church at Cambridge, Mass., 
and afterward of the Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. In 1890 became President of 
Western Reserve University and Adelbert College and allied institutions in Cleve- 
land, O. President Thwing is the author of several works on American colleges and 
college life. 





